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The Outlook 


PEACE BY RESOLUTION 

N one respect at least the House of 
I Representatives agrees with the Sen- 

ate concerning the re-establishment 
of peace. By an overwhelming vote (ex- 
actly five to one) the House has ap- 
proved the principle of ending the 
technical state of war with Germany 
and Austria by Congressional resolution. 
When Presideni Wilson so intertwined 
the Covenant of the League of Nations 
with the Versailles Treaty, he made it 
virtually impossible for America to re- 
ject the Covenant without rejecting the 
Treaty. inasmuch as it is the Treaty 
which re-establishes the conditions of 
peace, and inasmueh as America has re- 
jected the League, and therefore the 
Treaty, there are only two ways by 
which the technical state of peace in 
the United States can be formally recog- 
nized; one is by the negotiation of a 
new treaty, to which there are serious 
objections at this time, the other by 
the same means by which the state of 
war was recognized, namely, by a reso- 
lution of Congress. - The absurdity of 
the present state of affairs, which is 
neither war nor peace, is indicated by 
the fact that we are still technically 
at war with the Imperial and Royal 


Austro-Hungarian Government, which 
no longer exists. 
The World War is at an end. That 


was settled by the very terms of the 
Treaty of Versailles. There is only one 
belligerent left, and that is the United 
States, with nobody to fight. It is a 
situation worthy of ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land.” It continues in force legal 
powers and disabilities which, however 
necessary in war time, are both an in- 
cumbrance and a danger in time of 
peace. 

Although the Senate and House are 
agreed that peace should be declared, 
they have not yet agreed as to the 
method by which they should jointly 
declare it. It has been argued that the 
Constitution deliberately places the 
initiative for restoring peace into the 
hands of the Executive through the 
power to negotiate treaties, and there- 
fore a Congressional resolution declar- 
ing peace is a violation of the Constitu- 
tion. In reply it has been said that any 
law or resolution which Congress has 
passed Congress can repeal. The Sen- 
ate therefore has chosen to pass its 
resolution in the form of repealing the 
resolution of 1917 declaring the state of 
war. As an objection to this it has been 
asserted with some eloquence that a 
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repealing resolution could be _ inter- 
preted as an attempt to undo what was 
done when the Nation righteously re- 
sisted with all its force the attack of 
Germany upon its rights and liberties 
and the rights and liberties of all free 
people. In response to this argument, 





“It is a condition, not a 
theory, which confronts us” 





ROBERT LANSING 


Former American Secretary of State and 
Member of the American Peace Commission 


discusses the Peace Treaty and 
the possibility of reorganizing 
the League of Nations from the 
standpoint of existing facts. 

Mr. Lansing’s clear, studious, 
and authoritative exposition of 
the methods which he believes 
may serve to solve the problem of 
our international commitments 
constitutes one of the most valu- 
able contributions to the discus- 
sion of our readjustment to post- 
war conditions which has been 
written since the armistice. 

We expect this paper to pro- 
voke Nation-wide interest among 
men and women vitally con- 
cerned with problems affect- 
ing America’s relation to the 
rest of the world. 
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disregarding the Constitutional argu- 
ment, the House has adopted the reso- 
lution in the form of a simple declara- 
tion of peace by means of the following 
language: 

Resolved, ete., That the state of 
war declared to exist between the 
Imperial German Government and 
the United States of America by the 
joint resolution of Congress approved 
April 6, 1917, is hereby declared at 
an end. 

A similar section declares at an end 
the war with Austria-Hungary. And 
sections in the resolution reserve to the 
United States and its nationals the 
rights, indemnities, and advantages to 
which it is entitled by the armistice, the 
Treaty, the participation in the war, 
and the various acts of Congress. 

To neither form of this resolution do 
any objections seem conclusive. On the 


whole, the form in which the House has 
passed the resolution seems the simpler, 
more direct, and more expressive of 
what really needs to be done. The reso- 
lution in neither of its forms takes the 
place of a treaty. What our relations 
with Germany will be will have to be 
determined by the usual method of 
diplomatic negotiations. The President 
has already said that as soon as a reso- 
lution declaring a state of peace is sub- 
mitted to him he will sign it. It will 
still remain to the President to insti- 
tute any negotiations for re-establish- 
ing by treaty normal relations with the 
Governments now in control of the na- 
tions which were formerly controlled by 
the Central Powers. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE AND 
AMERICAN BUSINESS 
HE Federal Reserve Bank System 
has made two announcements. 
Each is of wide general interest. 

In the first place, it has issued a no- 
tice that the practice of accepting Liberty 
Bonds at par would be discontinued; 
henceforth loans must be based on the 
“approximate market value” of these 
securities. This notice is not surprising 
in view of conditions which have ob- 
tained for a long time and which have 
been heeded by business men generally. 
While the result of the present action 
will release certain funds for other pur- 
poses than loans on Liberty collateral, 
critics have thought it strange that a 
semi-Governmental institution like the 
Federal Reserve banks should take ac- 
tion that might result in depressing 
Liberty Bonds still further. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the 314 per cent Liberty 
Bonds did thereupon drop to 86, the low- 
est price on record. Their previous 
price had been depressed enough, owing 
largely to the fact that the Federal 
Farm Loan securities, also tax-exempt, 
as determined by the recent Supreme 
Court decision, pay a higher rate of 
interest. 

The second announcement was that of 
conditions throughout the country dur- 
ing the preceding month. Attention has 
already been called by the Federal Trade 
Board and the Department of Labor to 
the disparity in the decline between 
wholesale and retail prices, wholesale 
prices having become much lower pro- 
portionately, with the consequent impli- 
cation of a profiteer or two at work be- 
tween wholesale and retail levels. The 
Federal Reserve statement confirms this 
disparity and forecasts serious obstacles 
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to the final adjustment of wages unless 
retail prices move much faster to their 
final bases. In addition, in the adjust- 
ment between wages and prices there is 
great irregularity and lack of uni- 
formity over large sections of the retail 
price field. High costs of transportation 
also constitute an element retarding re- 
adjustment. The employment situation, 
if we may believe this report, has shown 
no signs of improvement; on the con- 
trary, all available evidence, it says, 
points to a slight increase in the num- 
of the unemployed, despite the 
natural absorption at this season of 
labor by the farming districts. Another 
depressing influence has been found in 
climatic and soil conditions; there has 
been a prevalence of wet, cold weather 
and the fruit crop over wide areas has 
especially suffered. Despite all these 
drawbacks, however, the month of May 
was a month of more prosperous out- 
look.- This was due in some degree to 
the hopes raised by the receipt of the 
first installment of the German repara- 
tions settlement. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF GOVERNMENT 
rn. Rosa, of the Bureau of Standards 
D at Washington, has just published 
a timely pamphlet. First, it is a re- 
joinder from a Government official, re- 
senting some of the criticism concerning 
the alleged duplication and extravagance 
of the executive bureaus. Dr. Rosa 
shows that the necessary by-products of 
certain bodies, as, for instance, the State 
Department and the Inter-State Com- 
merce Commission, concerning health 
must needs be useful to the Public 
Health Service, and that it would be 
foolish, by a too restrictive policy, not 
to take advantage of these by-products. 
Second, the pamphlet defines the func- 
tions of government. 
ments—Federal, State, and city—have to 
spend, primarily, much money in the 
discharge of their protective functions; 
that is to say, protective against inva- 
sion or encroachment from outside (as 
accomplished by the Army and Navy); 
protection of life, property, and reputa- 
tion (as accomplished by the police, the 
fire departments, and the courts); and 
protection against the spread of disease, 
either physical or social (as accom- 
plished by sanitary provisions, asylums, 
and prisons). 

The commercial functions of a gov- 
ernment—such as the post office, tele- 
graphs, railways, canals, reclamation— 
are, we do not always remember, 
practically self-supporting; and other 
branches, like the Forest Service, for 
instance, are partly self-supporting. 

The developmental functions of a gov: 
ernment are public education, public 
recreation, scientific and industrial re- 
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search and investigation. As our pub- 
lic education is in the control of the 
several States, only about one per cent 
of our Federal expenditure last year was 
devoted to all these developmental func- 
tions. On public works we spend, say, 
two per cent, and on the primary gov- 
ernmental functions—the legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial departments—less 
than four per cent, while the payments 
for past wars and their consequences 
and present military expenditures in- 
volved about ninety-three per cent. Dr. 
Rosa expresses no opinion as to the 
relative proportion of expenditure to be 
devoted to military and civil purposes. 
He confines himself to insisting that of 
the civil activities the agencies through 
which the three branches of the gov- 
ernment are exercised should be made 
as efficient as possible; the money put 
into public works, if wisely expended, 
is a profitable investment, and research, 
education, and development, Dr. Rosa 
affirms, are not only necessary to the 
public welfare and helpful to commerce 
and industry, but are actually creative 
and wealth-producing, and tend to 
lighten the burdens of taxation. 


LOWERING WAGES 

OUBTLESS the most important event 
D in the labor world this year has 
been the decision by the Federal Rail- 
way Labor Board to lower the wages of 
railway employees. 

The decision provides for a reduc- 
tion of about twelve per cent in present 
wages. The decrease will leave transpor- 
tation workers in a better position than 
they were in last year at this time. In 
July, 1920, the wages of railway em- 
ployees were increased by an average 
advance of about twenty-two per cent. 
The railway wage bill, it was estimated, 
was increased about $600,000,000 a year. 
The present decrease will, it is esti- 
mated, bring down that bill by about 
$400,000,000, thus leaving the workers 
some $200,000,000 to the good, as com- 
pared with their condition a year ago. 

Nor is this all. The railway workers 
still remain an apparently preferred 
class of labor. They have, we think, 
suffered less proportionate reduction 
from the level of war-time wages than 
have most industrial employees. 

The labor unions have not as yet 
given official opinions concerning the 
decision. Any adverse criticism, we 
suppose, will be along the line of a com- 
plaint as to the unevenness in the de- 
crease. 

As to the employers’ opinions, they 
will be, we feel sure, to the effect that 
at least a fifteen per cent decrease was 
expected by them, if, indeed, not twenty 
per cent, and that a decrease of but 
twelve per cent cannot put the roads on 


a self-sustaining basis; hence, in par- 
ticular, the decision does not, they will 
doubtless contend, clear the way to any 
general and drastic reduction in freight 
and passenger rates. 


LOWERING RATES 


E this as it may, the sentiment of 

the country is strongly in favor of 
lowering rates. If it cannot be accom- 
plished by a reduction in the largest 
item of the railway companies’ expendi- 
ture—the item of wages—then it must 
be done in another way. An indication 
of that way is the appointment of a 
board of six distinguished engineers by 
the National Association of Owners of 
Railway Securities to investigate condi- 
tions and to prepare a plan of securing 
substantial economies. These economies 
will have to be as intensive as they are 
necessary to rehabilitate the properties 
as returned from Federal control. 

There is general deterioration incident 
to poor conditions, high operating costs, 
and low earnings. Certainly owners of 
railway securities can but feel anxious 
when they read the statement that many 
railways are not earning the interest on 
their bonds, let alone their stocks. In 
the opinion of the engineers, we under- 
stand, further economies can best be 
obtained through co-ordination by the 
carriers into railway group. organi- 
zation. Unless such economies are 
effected, procurable rates and fares are 
not believed to be sufficient to maintain 
transportation in the public interest. 


IN THE INTEREST OF 
INTELLIGENCE 
O* July 1, unless Congress acts, will 
take place the final and largest ad- 
vance in postal zone rates for second- 
class matter—that is, newspapers and 
periodicals. The advance will involve 
an increase rising in the eighth zone to 
ten cents per pound, which is more than 
twice as much as express companies 
charge for transportation. Separate 
rates are charged under the Postal Zone 
Law for reading matter and advertising 
matter; it is the latter rates which are 
affected by the advance. 

Congressman Longworth has _ intro- 
duced a bill in the House the purpose 
of which is to postpone the advance on 
rates until a Joint Committee of Senate 
and House shall investigate, consider, 
and report to Congress as to the whole 
question of second-class postal service, 
and that not only as to the cost of the 
service but with a view “to ascertain 
the principles upon which the charges 
for such service should be equitably 
assessed.” . 

What are those principles? Under 
the Burleson administration almost the 
only idea was to make the Post Office 
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self-sustaining and to force each class 
of service to pay its own charges. The 
new postal administration has, we trust 
and believe, a wider view. The aim 
should be the best service to the people. 
One of the objects of the Post Office is 
to disseminate information and to aid 
the spread of culture and education. 
Repressive and exorbitant rates. on 
newspapers and periodicals are simply 
a tax on intelligence; and the applica- 
tion of the zone system to the distribu- 
tion of printed matter puts a premium 
on sectionalism and a drag upon the 
development of National feeling and 
National opinion. 

The immediate passage of the Long- 
worth Bill would afford an opportunity 
to have a broad-minded discussion of 
this matter and to determine what the 
true interests of the people at large 
demand. 


THE FUTURE OF 
UPPER SILESIA 

s the questions involved are studied 
A it becomes more and more apparent 
that the Paris Conference had no clear 
and continuous policy as to the disposi- 
tion of Upper Silesia. The final decision 
was agreed to, it now appears, with the 
greatest reluctance by Clemenceau, and 
even by President Wilson—the latter 
influenced chiefly, no doubt, by the 
theory of self-determination to change 
his first belief that Upper Silesia should 
zo to Poland. It is generally agreed that 
the Supreme Council is not bound down 
to any precise course of action, and 
there are many who urge that it should 
return to the first intention of the Paris 
Conference and award to Poland Upper 
Silesia, or at least all the territory 
which voted for union with Poland re- 
gardless of the fact that some German 
communes may have to be included. 

It is encouraging to notice that all the 
Powers concerned are now, Officially at 
least, in favor of adhering to the Ver- 
sailles Treaty as it may be interpreted 
by the Supreme _ Council. Poland, 
through its Premier, Mr. Witos, quite 
lately declared itself as standing firmly 
by that position. France, England, and 
Germany have all said the same thing, 
and so also (with some reservations) 
has Korfanty, the Polish leader in com- 
mand of troops in Upper Silesia. 

When we read in the papers of 
“pitched battles” between Germans and 
Poles in Upper Silesia—battles in which 
the numbers of wounded, and even the 
numbers of killed, mounted to scores— 
we must not forget that this does not 
mean battles between forces invading 
Upper Silesia from Germany and forces 
invading Upper Silesia from Poland. It 
means forces composed in the one case 
of Upper Silesians of German descent, in 
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the other case of Upper Silesians of 
Polish descent, although in both cases 
it is quite probable that individual sol- 
diers may have come from beyond the 
borders. Recent despatches indicate 
that the French and British forces in 
Upper Silesia are combining in estab- 
lishing Allied authority and stopping 
aggression by either Polish or German 
irregular forces. 

Korfanty himself is emphatically an 
Upper Silesian, and it is stated that 
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KORFANTY, LEADER OF THE POLISH 
INSURGENTS 


he once represented German subjects 
in Upper Silesia (doubtless many of 
them of Polish race) as a Deputy in 
the German Reichstag. He has been 
compared with d’Annunzio because his 
action in the field is without the sanc- 
tion of any recognized national govern- 
ment. But in temperament and purpose 
he is quite a different sort of person. 

Since the British forces have been 
placed in Upper Silesia the authority of 
the Interallied Plebiscite Commission, 
still in control of the country, has grown 
in strength, and this despite the armed 
clashes noted above. The ultimate re- 
sponsibility and decision lie with Great 
Britain and France, and the present in- 
dications are that, deferred and complex 
as are the questions involved, the neces- 
sity of common action will in this case, 
as has happened in others, force unity 
upon the Great Powers. 


AMERICAN RIGHTS IN 
MEXICO 


peng HUGHES’s recent statement 
and President Obregon’s rejoinder 
are not to be considered as a demand 
and a refusal. They form rather an 
open discussion of certain existing diffi- 
culties which make immediate recogni- 


tion of Mexico by the United States 
improbable. The present Mexican na- 
tional Constitution contains, unfor- 
tunately, a provision which is a possible 
danger to American property rights in 
Mexico. It permits the confiscation by 
Mexico of concessions granted to non- 
Mexicans, and its wording makes it at 
least possible for Mexico to extend con- 
fiscation of this kind to property rights 
granted long ago. 

It is natural and essential that the 
United States before entering into for- 
mal recognition of the Obregon Govern- 
ment, which rests on revolution, should 
know whether American rights, thus 
endangered, are likely to be attacked. 

It should be remembered that the 
present Mexican Constitution was the 
work of General Carranza and his ad- 
herents, and that, in the opinion of 
some international authorities, it never 
has been ratified by a legally elected 
Mexican Congress. Nevertheless it ap- 
pears to be accepted by the Obregon 
Government as the fundamental law of 
Mexico. It should further be remem- 
bered that, while the Constitution au- 
thorizes confiscation of the kind above 
described, it does not direct the Execu- 
tive to carry out such a policy. It 
would therefore seem to be not un- 
reasonable for the United States to seek 
for information from the present Mexi- 
can Government as to what it intends 
to do in this matter. To recognize 
formally the Obregon Government with 
this question in doubt would be to ex- 
pose American rights to attack. 

The statement made by Mr. Hughes 
is lucid and convincing. It does not, as 
some careless readers have supposed, 
demand that a treaty should be signed 
between Mexico and the United States 
before recognition takes place. As to 
this, indeed, it might be said that the 
negotiation and signing of a treaty 
would of themselves imply recognition. 
Nor does Mr. Hughes ask President 
Obregon to take any step which would 
be in contravention of Mexican inde- 
pendence or Mexican law. There is 
always an uneasy and suspicious feeling 
in Mexico that her dignity and inde- 
pendence as a nation are being slighted, 
and Obregon’s reply to Mr. Hughes’s 
statement was doubtless written to 
placate Mexican political feeling on this 
point. 

What Mr. Hughes aimed at is best 
shown by quoting two sentences: 

The fundamental question which 
confronts the Government of the 
United States in considering its rela- 
tions with Mexico is the safeguarding 
of property right against confisca- 
tion. .. . Whenever Mexico is ready 
to give assurances that she will per- 
form her fundamental obligation in 


the protection both of persons and of 
rights of property validly acquired 
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there will be no obstacles to the most 

advantageous relations between the 

two peoples. 

Mr. Hughes not only does not demand 
any specific act from Mexico, he is at 
pains to point out that if, as is said in 
Mexico, there is no intention to con- 
strue or enforce the objectionable pro- 
vision of the Constitution so as to do 
injustice to Americans, then it should 
be a simple matter to offer guaranties of 
this purpose by Mexico, He expresses 
the willingness of the United States to 
make a treaty of amity and commerce 
provided that the point is guarded in 
some satisfactory way, but by no means 
demands previous execution of a treaty. 
When, he says, “it appears that there 
is a Government in Mexico willing to 
bind itself to the discharge of primary 
international obligations, concurrently 
with that act its recognition will take 
place.” 

Like others of Mr. Hughes’s state 
when read as a whole, this 
is well-balanced and sound. 
It is not the United States which is 
pressing for a treaty. We can wait per- 
fectly well both as to treaty and as to 
the recognition desired by Mexico until 
a properly constituted Mexican Congress 
unites with its Executive and, if neces- 
sary, with Mexican courts in taking 
measures satisfactory to the United 
States to insure the safety of American 
life and of American property. 
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THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 
IN THE SOUTH 

Miu Republican National Committee 
‘| has provided for a reapportionment 
of delegates to its quadrennial party 
reapportionment which 
serves to cut down the number from 
some of tle Southern States. The 
changes are shown in the following list 
of delegates accredited to ten Southern 
States in the Convention of 1920 and 
the number which will be accredited in 
ithe Convention of 1924: 


Convention, a 


1024 





Alabama 14 
Arkansas . 14 
Florida ....... 10 
Georgia od 10 
SS an ae 9 
DESOORONION cits. F9 4 
North Carolina ....... ....... 33 22 
5 ee acta 23 21 
2 GEE ene 15 16 

22 24 


+ 


Since the Convention is to be en- 
larged, the State which retains its 
present number is really subject to a 
reduction. 

The new system is a move in the di- 
rection of relating the number of dele- 
gates more closely to the number of 
voters, but we can see no particular 
reasons why such a newspaper as the 
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New York “Tribune” should head its 
account of this change: 
REPUBLICANS 
PURGE PARTY OF 
EVILS IN SOUTH 


The “Evils in South” from which the 


Republican party has long suffered and ; 


to which it can attribute a fair share: of 
the disaster which befell it in. 1912 he 
in the control of Southern delegates by 
unscrupulous politicians. The present 
reapportionment may give these politi- 
cians less power, but it will certainly 
not of necessity purge the party of their 
machinations. 


F. W. GALBRAITH 

N the death of Colonel F. W. Gal- 
_ braith, Commander of the American 
Legion, the country and its veterans 
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COLONEL F. W. GALBRAITH 


louse a strong and loyal friend. The first 
thought of Colonel Galbraith since his 
election in 1920 had been for the relief 
of men disabled in the war and for the 
rehabilitation of those who can hope to 
return to a normal life. He fully recog- 
nized the difficulty of the situation and 
he was as just as he was active in his 
endeavors to spur the Government on 
in its monumental labor. He criticised, 
but he also co-operated. 

Colonel Galbraith was killed in an 
automobile accident in Indianapolis. 
His place will not be easy to fill. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN LAYMAN 

ASSERTS HIMSELF 

le Presbyterian layman feels his 
democratic oats these days. In the 

recent General Assembly held at Winona 

Lake, Indiana, fifteen hundred overtures 

were introduced from the constituent 
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presbyteries. This is said to be the 
largest number in the history of the As- 
sembly. Many cf them related purely to 
matters of organization, but some were 
indicative of the spirit of this virile 
group of evangelical Christians. Every- 
where the layman was asserting himself 
and imposing his views upon the 
Church. 

This lay: voice is in some matters a 
conservative. voice. The presbyteries 
are not ready yet to have women put 
upon a basis of complete equality in the 
Presbyterian Church. The General As- 
sembly will, this coming year, send 
down a new proposition which would 
open the office of deacon to the women 
of the Church. This modest proposition 
has some chance of carrying. 

Notably in the matter of union the 
spirit of the Church is at this time con- 
servative. The plan for organic union 
which was formulated in 1918 was re- 
jected by many presbyteries under the 
misapprehension that it involved union 
with “liberals,” such as the Unitarians, 
or that it opened the door for union 
with the Catholics. The proposition is 
still alive, however. The best prospect 
of union lies in the proposals to unite 
the great denominations that hold to the 
presbyterian system of church govern- 
ment, both Presbyterian and Reformed. 

The sound sense of the lay mind is 
to be seen in the pronouncement on 
the subject of mass evangelism. A pro- 
posal that the Assembly indorse the 
work of the Rev. William A. Sunday and 
other popular evangelists was defeated, 
though Mr. Sunday was invited to speak 
before the Assembly. The official action 
on evangelism declares for those 
methods of pastoral and personal influ- 
ence which will bring the steady and 
permanent results upon which a great 
chureh can build securely. 

The lay vote knows what to do with 
the ecclesiastical politician, for the man 
trained in the rough and tumble of 
ward contests is always more than a 
match for the preacher-politician. There 
is great impatience in the Church with 
self-seekers. When the Rev. L. C. 
Mudge, of Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
was elected as Stated Clerk for five 
years, it was the most important elec- 
tion held in a generation. The late Dr. 
Roberts was Stated Clerk for more than 
thirty years. All the men who had 
sought the place were eliminated, and a 
man elected who had never dreamed of 
being a candidate. Dr. Henry Swear- 
ingen, of St. Paul, was made Moderator. 

The “fundamentalists,” an  inter- 
denominational group that holds that 
no evangelical Christian is orthodox 
without believing in verbal inspiration, 
blood atonement, and premillenarianism, 
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LORD BYNG, CANADA’S NEW GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL 


threatening and slaughter against the 
Chinese missionaries. The  Presby- 
terians have had enough of heresy 
trials. The protests of agitators were 
buried in committee. The Presbyterian 
laymen may be conservative, but they 
are practical-minded enough to know 
that self-appointed regulators of ortho- 
doxy encourage more heresy than they 
ever cure. . 


THE NEW GOVERNOR-GENERAL 
OF CANADA 


ut Canadian soldiers who fought in 

France must feel a distinct satis- 
faction at King George’s appointment of 
Lord Byng, the hero of Vimy Ridge, 
to be their Governor-General, in suc- 
cession to the Duke of- Devonshire. 
Indeed, some Canadians prophesy that 
ihe new Governor-General will prove to 
be the most popular of any. 

Lord Byng is fifty-eight years old. 
He is the seventh son of the Earl of 
Strafford. Lady Byng is known as the 
author of “Barriers” and of “Anne of 
the Marshlands.” 

The former Sir Julian Byng, a cav- 
alryman’s beau idéal, commanded troops 
in the Sudan, in South Africa, in Egypt, 
and in France. In the recent war he 
led the British Ninth Army Corps, then 
the Seventeenth, and, finally, the Cana- 
dian Corps. He it was who directed the 
famous “Battle of the Tanks” at Cam- 
brai, and it was under him that the 
Canadians in capturing Vimy Ridge 
performed one of the most gallant deeds 
of the entire war. 

His men have always had confidence 
in Byng. The confidence shown on the 
field of battle will, we believe, be trans- 
ferred to the Dominion’s fields of peace. 
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THE PENALTY OF 
TRUTH 


ABLE despatches from London 

recently reported the fact that 

Admiral Sims, on leave of absence 
in London, had again expressed his 
sentiments in regard to the actions of 
Sinn Fein adherents during the war. 
No authentic report of what Admiral 
Sims said has yet reached this side of 
the Atlantic, but, according to later 
despatches, Admiral Sims is reported as 
stating that his speech contained 
nothing which he has not already said 
on American platforms and in articles 
widely circulated on American soil. 

Admiral Sims has at various times in 
his career been charged with verbal in- 
discretion. We have never seen the 
slightest indication that he was not 
ready at all times to take the conse- 
quences of his remarks without any at- 
tempt to dodge the issues involved. If 
Admiral Sims says that his London 
speech contained nothing which he had 
not already made public on American 
soil, his word to that effect can be taken 
without question. Nothing which Ad- 
miral Sims has ever said or published 
in regard to the attitude of Sinn Fein 
adherents towards Americans during 
the war need give the slightest offense 
to any loyal American, nor could it give 
offense to any Irishman who hoped for 
the victory of the Allies in the World 
War. In every utterance of Admiral 
Sims which we have seen he has care- 
fully and emphatically discriminated 
between the type of Irish fanatics who 
mobbed our sailors in Cork and the 
type of Irishmen who gave their all for 
the defeat of Germany. 

Promptly upon the receipt of the 
cabled reports of Admiral Sims’s re- 
marks, Senator McCormick, of Illinois, 
called for a Senatorial investigation, 
and the Secretary of the Navy cabled 
Admiral Sims, as was his right and per- 
haps his duty, for the facts in the case. 
A reply not being received immediately, 
the Secretary of the Navy then cabled 
Admiral Sims that his leave of absence 
had been revoked and _ peremptorily 
ordered him to return to America. The 
Secretary made this cable public, and 
its tone was of such a nature as to lead 
the readers to suppose that Admiral 
Sims had been proved guilty of an 
offense against naval discipline and the 
interests of America. Every officer, 
whether his rank be that of ensign or 
admiral, is entitled to have the charges 
against him judged by the facts. To 
publish such a cable as was sent to 
Admiral Sims will undoubtedly leave 
in the popular mind the impression that 
Admiral Sims has been disciplined, and 
the general public is not any too par- 
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ticular to inquire further into the rights 
and the wrongs of such a case. Outside 
of the Hearst papers, there seems to be 
a very general feeling that Secretary 
Denby has in this instance acted with 
ill-advised haste, and in so acting he has 
been guilty of unfairness to a distin- 
guished officer who was his subordinate. 
It is doubly ‘unfortunate that this 
should have happened in a case involv- 
ing the relationship between Sinn Fein 
Irishmen and America, for it can only 
serve to strengthen the belief of these 
alien-hearted agitators that they can 
bend to their will American politicians 
and the course of American politics. 


A SUPER-GOVERN- 
MENT ON TRIAL 


T would not be easy even now for an 

idealist to work out upon paper a 

better scheme for a _ super-govern- 
ment to insure justice and maintain 
peace than that which was attempted in 
the Middle Ages. What that ideal was 
is described in a volume of the Ford 
Lectures at Oxford in 1905.1. These Lec- 
tures give in scholarly detail and in a 
judicial spirit an account of the rela- 
tions of State and Church, chiefly in 
England, during the Middle Ages, espe- 
cially in the middle of the thirteenth 
century. The Roman Empire had bro- 
ken up into various independent nations, 
each with its own customs, its own 
political government, and, except for the 
Super-Government, its own sovereignty. 
That Super-Government was exercised 
by the Papacy, which was “no other 
than the ghost of the deceased Roman 


1Chureh and State in the Middle Ages. The 
Ford Lectures Delivered at Oxford in 1905) by 
A. I. Smith, Palliol College. The Clarendon 
Tress, 1913. 
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kxmpire, sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereof.” This Super-Government had 
no considerable military power. It 
ruled by the consent of the peoples 
whom it governed. Its power was the 
piety, the conscience, and the public 
opinion of the various peoples. It ren- 
dered some real service to the world. 
It preserved the great public libraries, 
encouraged in a small class a love of 
literature, carried on public worship and 


a certain kind of education, and kept , 


alive a smoldering faith in God and 
the future life. To it reformers looked 
for the moral power available for 
the abolition of abuses. It was “the 
intense conviction of the best minds of 
that age that on the connection with 
Rome depended the security of the 
national Church [in England] as against 
the secular power, the internal disci- 
pline and purity of that Church, and 
the whole prospect of further Reform.” 

The result has its lesson for our own 
time. Neither the altar rails of the 
eathedrals nor the walls of the monas- 
teries were able to keep out from the 
Super-Government ambition, covetous- 
ness, gluttony, and lust. The Fourth 
Lecture in Mr. Smith’s volume reports 
“Protests Against Abuses” made in the 
thirteenth century and records corrup- 
tion which is almost unbelievable. One 
illustration must here suffice: The Pope 
appointed collectors of taxes, ravening 
wolves in sheep’s clothing, a Roman 
historian of the time called them, who 
“were armed with ‘thundering Papal 
bulls, and traveled about on excellent 
nags, with boots and spurs, a scandal 
to their order.’ ” 

The lesson is written so plainly that 
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willing students of history ought to be 
able to read it. No ideal scheme will 
secure justice and peace in the world 
if it fails to take account of the infirmi- 
ties and the sins of mankind. No super- 
government can secure justice and peace 
for the world, whether it is adminis- 
tered by an official body of ecclesiastics, 
or by a committee of national statesmen, 
or by a parliament of national govern- 
ments, or by an Internationale of work- 
ingmen. A better safeguard than 
either—indeed, the only real safeguard— 
is the liberty of the nations and a 
developing spirit of conciliation and 
co-operation among them. 


WHAT A THIRTEEN- 
YEAR-OLD BOY READS 
AND WHY 


O those who are worrying over 

the best method to teach their 

children to read broadly and well 
we commend a letter which we publish 
below. The mother who sends us this 
letter has made the astonishing discov- 
ery that the desire to read is a very 
natural and normal instinct—an_ in- 
stinct which grows by what it feeds 
upon. But there are readers—and read- 
ers. 

Dear Sirs: 

May you not be interested in this 
bit of personal experience? In The 
Outlook of January 5, 1921, you won- 
der if children would read the “De 
Coverley Papers” in the “King’s 
Treasuries of Literature.” My small 
brother has already read several 
times a pretty volume of “Days with 
Sir Roger De Coverley” which he 
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picked up one day from the family 
bookshelves. To him Will Wimble 
and Sir Roger are old friends. Yet he 
is only a lad of thirteen, no book- 
worm, just an average mischievous 
youngster who reads Laurence Driggs 
in The Outlook for knowledge of air- 
craft, and “everything Harold Pulsifer 
writes because I don’t agree with him 
on the fishing question.” I quote the 
lad’s own words. 

As a teacher I have found even the 
“commonest” children ready to read 
nearly everything within reach, espe- 
cially if not “must-be-reads.” As a 
daughter and mother, I find the best 
way to introduce a child to good read- 
ing is merely to leave it around. TPos- 
sibly a little conversation may lead 
them more quickly to the sort of 
curiosity that devours. I frequently 
find it so. 

But I pray for the time when a fine 
print, badly printed, poorly illustrated 
volume shall never come within a 
child’s grasp. _ & 


We have not the least intention in 
the world of disclosing this boy’s name. 
If we did, he would be pestered to death 
by editors urging him to place his name 
upon their subscription lists. Obviously. 
at the age of thirteen he has a strong 
claim to be held as that ideal subscriber 
for whom editors have long been look- 
ing. He reads broadly. He reads, at 
times, for information. And, most im- 
portant of all, he is willing to read the 
work of writers with whom he dis- 
agrees. The heaven of which editors 
dream is filled with just such readers. 
But their mails are filled with letters 
which begin: “Please stop my subscrip- 
tion; I totally disagree with you in your 
outrageous and unsocial belief that 
Camembert is superior to Roquefort 
cheese.” 


THE SHIPS OF THE NATION 


HE fact that Albert D. Lasker 
T was reluctant at first to accept 

the important position of Chair- 
man of the United States Shipping 
Board does not detract from his quali- 
fications and the zeal with which he 
will undertake the big job. Mr. Lasker 
is a hard worker, a pusher and or- 
ganizer. As head of the advertising 
tirm of Lord & Thomas, of Chicago, he 
has had opportunity to become ac- 
quainted with methods of conducting 
many kinds of business. A number of 
business concerns that have grown to 
great proportions credit their success to 
Mr. Lasker’s counsel and_ advice. 
Whether he can make the unwieldy 
Shipping Board, now in a terribly 
chaotie condition, take on new life and 
pull itself out of the depths to which 
it has fallen remains to be seen. Cer- 
tainly if energy and enthusiasm count, 
Mr. Lasker will do much. His is a 


pleasing personality. He is quick to 
grasp situations and outline policies. 
He is not unused to doing big things, 
even to sending to “junk” outworn poli- 
cies and outworn materials and making 
new starts. That may be a good part 
of his work as Chairman of the Ship- 
ping Board. tmmediately following his 
appointment, Mr. Lasker announced 
that John Callan O’Laughlin would be 
his assistant. Mr. O’Laughlin’s long 
experience as a Washington correspon- 
dent, then, for a short time, as As- 
sistant Secretary of State, and latterly 
as an official of a large exporting com- 
pany, qualifies him for the close rela- 
tion he will bear to the Chairman and 
to the Board. There could be no better 
contact man. He is well known and 
well liked. 

Among the appointees to the Shipping 
Board the weightiest name is that of 
ex-Senator George Earle Chamberlsin. 


of Oregon. This, or a similar appoint- 
ment, was expected as soon as the coun- 
try heard with regret of his defeat for 
re-election to the Senate. The partic- 
ular announcement was withheld only 
until the entire Shipping Board should 
be named. The Senate paid Mr. Cham- 
berlain the deserved compliment of con- 
firming his appointment as soon as it 
was presented, and in open session at 
that. Senator Jones, of the State of 
Washington, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, interrupted the 
debate on the Army Bill and asked con- 
sent for the immediate confirmation of 
Mr. Chamberlain. “For twelve years,” 
said Senator Jones, “Senator Chamber- 
lain was a distinguished member of this 
body. He was one of the ablest of Sen- 
ators, and his appointment to the Ship- 
ping Board by President Harding is a 
splendid one. I move that the Senate 


in open executive session confirm the 
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appointment.” The vote for confirma- 
tion was unanimous. Mr. Chamberlain 
is one of the best-informed persons in 
the country and his appointment pleases 
men of all parties. It pleases “busi- 
ness” as well. As representing a Pacific 
Coast State, Mr. Chamberlain goes to 
the Board with particular and neces- 
sary information and convictions con- 
cerning a proper and adequate merchant 
marine. 

The other appointee from the Pacific 
coast is Meyer Lissner. Mr. Lissner is 
a native of California. He has lived 
mostly in Los Angeles and has long 
practiced law there. He has always 
taken a lively interest in better civic 
and political conditions. A strong sup- 
porter of President Roosevelt, Mr. Liss- 
ner organized in 1907 a Lincoln-Roose- 
velt Republican League. If Mr. Lissner 
carries to the Shipping Board, as he 
doubtless will, the same zeal and in- 
telligence with which he has led civic 
and political affairs in southern Califor- 
nia, he should be able to accomplish 
much in co-operation with the members 
of the Board. 

As two representatives of the Ship- 
ping Board must come from the Pacific 
coast, so two must come from the Atlan- 
tie coast, and these are Edward C. 
Plummer, of Maine, and Admiral Will- 
iam Shepherd Benson, of Georgia. One 
member must come from the Gulf coast, 
and he is Frederick Ingate Thompson, 
of Alabama. One member must come 
from the region of the Great Lakes, and 
he is T. V. O’Connor, of New York. One 
member must come from the interior, 
and he is Mr. Lasker. 

The Republican members of the 
Board are Mr. Lasker, Mr. Lissner, Mr. 
Plummer, and Mr. O’Connor; the Demo- 
crats are Mr. Chamberlain, Admiral 
Benson, and Mr. Thompson. 

The new Board will have the advan- 
tage of two men from the Atlantic coast 


well acquainted with shipping affairs, 
Mr. Plummer and Admiral Benson. In 
especial, Admiral Benson brings to the 
Board the experience of his work as 
Chief of Naval Operations during the 
war, as a member of the Commission 
appointed by President Wilson to con- 
fer with the Allied Powers, as our naval 
representative in drawing up naval 
terms of armistice with Germany and 
the Central Powers, as Adviser to the 
American Commission to Negotiate 
Peace, and, finally, as recent Chairman 
of the Shipping Board. He will be able 
to point out to the new members of the 
Board certain mistakes of the old Board, 
to be avoided by the new one. 

Mr. Thompson is an influential news- 
paper man of the South. He is the 
chief owner and publisher of the well- 
known Mobile “Register” and the Mobile 
“News Item.” He is also interested in 
publication enterprises elsewhere. 
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KE, SEATTLE—BUILT BY THE GOVERNMENT AND WAITING FOR A PURCHASER 


Mr. O’Connor should be a particularly 
valuable member of the Board by reason 
of his long and fruitful service as a 
labor leader. 

All in all, the personnel of the new 
Board has made a distinctly favorable 
impression on the public. The nomina- 
tions have now been confirmed by the 
Senate. 

The members of the Board, we are 
informed, are a unit as regards the en- 
deavor to stop losses and to operate a 
merchant marine on business principles. 
They should be. 

For the problem of our merchant ma- 
rine affects every agricultural and in- 
dustrial worker just as much as it does 
every sailor. larmers and factory peo- 
ple cannot enjoy steady employment 
unless their products have a steady sale. 
Our home market cannot absorb all 
their production; the rest goes abroad. 

Hitherto we have sent our goods 
abroad and have brought back the 
products of foreign countries required 
for home consumption mostly by foreign 
ships. This is because we cannot afford 
to build, man, or provision vessels as 
cheaply as can England, Norway, Swe- 
den, France, Italy, Spain, Japan. True, 
we are now carrying a larger proportion 
of products in our own vessels than we 
have done. This is gratifying, not only 
because it discloses a lessening of the 
difference in  ship-building between 
America and other countries, but also 
because it proportionately relieves us 
from employing the carriers of our com- 
petitors in trade. For foreign trade, let 
us remark, does not fall automatically 
upon us like manna from heaven; we 
have to struggle against competitors for 
it. 

Foreign trade is. therefore the life of 
overseas shipping. The two are inter- 
dependent. 

Our overseas shipping is partly pri- 
vately owned and partly Government 
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owned. The latter is under the control 
of the United States Shipping Board. 
The Shipping Board was organized 
(1916) to stimulate shipping. It has. 
In five years it has spent some $3,700,- 
000,000 of the people’s money—part of 
the proceeds of Liberty Bonds. What 
have we got in return? About fourteen 
hundred steel ships, many of doubtful 
value, a few concrete vessels of little 
value, and nearly three hundred wooden 
ships of practically no value. The 
wooden steamers were built as an 
emergency need and had to be built in 


the quickest way possible. They are 
now useful only if their too heavy 
machinery is taken out and_ they 


are converted into sailing vessels. It 
costs us hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars a year merely to guard them. Why 
should we not save some of the money? 
Strange as it may seem, the Shipping 
Board is still building ships, of course 
on contract long since given out. The 
ships are eighty to ninety per cent 
finished. At this very time additional 
millions to pay for them are being ap- 
propriated in the Deficiency Bill now 
before Congress. 

With staggering running expenses for 
the ships in operation, with a crushing 
load of expense for those which are not, 
with high wages for the men employed 
and very high salaries for the officers 
employed, and with freight rates in a 
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mess, how can our Shipping Board be 
other than a failure in competing for 
foreign business? Certainly our people 
now understand that they cannot create 
a paying merchant marine by fiat. 
True, they have created a fleet many 
times larger than any that the great 
International Mercantile Marine Cor- 
poration ever had. But their Shipping 
Board’s present operations mean a loss 
to them of half a million to a million 
dollars a day. 

During the war blunders as to types 
of vessels and overproduction might 
have been expected, we suppose. But 
the Board’s inefficiency since the war 
is, we are convinced, simply inexcus- 
able. Instead of following the plain 
duty of a wholesale cancellation of ship- 
building contracts, with compensation 
to the builders, the Board has aimlessly 
continued constructing ships in large 
quantities. Again, instead of selling off 
its vessels at market quotations, it has 
persisted in demanding a far higher 
price per ton than was being accepted 
at the time by the British Shipping 
Comptroller for similar British war- 
built vessels. But the Board’s chief in- 
competence, in our opinion, has been 
shown in its apparent failure to grasp 
the problem of our shipping as a profit- 
able part of the world’s commercial and 
financial system. Yet who could ex- 
pect a Government official to appreciate, 
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as would a private operator, the differ- 
ence between operating ships at a profit 
and at no profit? The underlying factor 
is of course, No trade, no shipping. 

We wish success to the new Shipping 
Board. But to achieve success it must, 
in the interest of painfully  over- 
taxed Americans, lighten the present 
depreciation cost and charge on capital. 
Could it not do so, in considerable de- 
gree, by acting as follows: 

(1) Auction the “junk”—the useless 
ships—and sell the others at any price 
that will place their buyers on a level 
with foreign owners in respect to capi- 
tal charges. As the Shipping Board’s 
new Chairman says, actual values are 
now not over one-third, and probably 
not over one-fourth, of the cost. 

(2) Charge off to the winning of the 
war a sufficient amount of the war costs 
of Government-owned ships to make it 
possible for the Shipping Board to com- 
pete with foreign shipping on a basis of 
actual value of the properties. 

(3) Reduce the number of the Board’s 
highly paid officials. 

(4) Finally, if none of these or other 
changes make the Shipping Board a go- 
ing concern, let it become a part of the 
Department of Commerce, where it 
ought originally to have been placed. 
Fortunately, the present Secretary of 
Commerce enjoys an unequaled reputa- 
tion as a world administrator. 


SNAP-SHOTS OF MY CONTEMPORARIES 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


DWIGHT LYMAN MOODY—EVANGELIST 


HY‘ do we go to church? What 
do we expect? What have we 
a right to expect? What must 


the churches give to us if the congrega- 
tions are not to go away disappointed? 
These questions Mr. Moody’s character 
and career help at once to emphasize 
and to answer. 

Dwight Lyman Moody was born on 
February 5, 1837. His father’s death 
when he was four years old left his 
widowed mother with nine children, a 
mortgaged New England farm, and no 
money. They were so poor that the 
creditors, with incredible heartlessness, 
took from the widow everything she 
possessed, including the kindling wood 
from the wood-pile. All the schooling 
the boy ever had was given to him by 
the average village school, and that aver- 
age never was and is not now very high. 
He never became a good speller nor a 
great reader. At seventeen years of age 
he went to Boston, got a business posi- 
tion through an uncle on condition that 
he would go to chureh and Sunday 
school, accepted the condition and loy- 
ally fulfilled it, was converted and 


wished to join the church but was kept 
out for a year because one of the dea- 
cons did not think he knew enough of 
the essential doctrines, and two years 
later went to Chicago, which furnished 
a more congenial atmosphere for his 
energetic spirit. Here he applied to a 
mission for a Sunday-school class, was 
told he could have one if he could get 
the scholars together, and appeared next 
Sunday with a complete outfit of raga- 
muffins, “an embryonic Falstaffian army.” 

His interest in his Sunday work 
rapidly increased; his interest in his 
week-day work as rapidly diminished. 
He was born to be q missionary, as Bee- 
thoven was to be a musician or Millet 
to be a painter. It is a very common 
experience for business to encroach 
upon religion; in young Moody’s case, 
religion encroached upon business. He 
was a creature of enthusiasm; and for 
making money he had no enthusiasm, 
for teaching ragamuffins a boundless en- 
thusiasm. When he had saved a thou- 
sand dollars, he cut loose from the store 
and gave himself unreservedly to the 
mission. His thousand dollars was 


soon exhausted; but he was not dis- 
turbed. When asked what he was doing 
and how he was supported, his ready 
reply was, “I am working for God, and 
he is rich.” 

He possessed a miraculous energy 
and an adventurous spirit. 

The need of hymn-books that could be 
scattered through the audiences was felt. 
If they were needed, they must be had. 
He went to a London publisher. The 
publisher refused; he had made the ex- 
periment, published a book of revival 
hymns, and the books had been left un- 
sold on his hands. He went to another 
publisher, who would publish only in 
case Mr. Moody would assume all the 
financial risks. Mr. Moody had no money, 
but he had courage, and assumed the 
entire financial responsibility without 
knowing where the money would come 
from if the publication proved to be a 
commercial failure. It proved to be a 
commercial success. The “Gospel Hymns” 
sold by the million; they made a for- 
tune. For Mr. Moody? No! The first 


profits were given to benevolent enter- 
prises; 


and when the fortune waxed 
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great it was by a legally executed instru- 
ment permanently devoted to endowing 
the Northfield Schools. 

This artless faith that all money be- 
longs to the Lord, and that it can be had 
for the Lord’s work if one goes about 
in the right way to get it, was thé secret 
of Mr. Moody’s remarkable success as a 
money raiser. He started out one day 
with “the best minister in Edinburgh” 
to raise money for a mission in that 
city, the minister taking the lead and 
asking from ten to fifteen pounds at 
each call. 


“I saw,” said Mr. Moody, “it was 
going to take all winter at that gait, 
and so (not daring to criticise him) 
when we came to the next house 
(that of a very grand and wealthy 
woman) I said, ‘How much are you 
going to ask her for?’ 

“‘Oh, perhaps fifty pounds.’ 

“I kept still, but when the door 
opened into the room where she was 
I just pushed ahead and said: 

“*Madam, I have come to ask you 
for two thousand pounds to help build 
a new mission down at Carrubers 
Close.’ 

“She threw up both hands and ex- 
claimed: ‘Oh, mercy! Mr. Moody, I 
cannot possibly give more than one 
thousand.’ 

“This reply astonished the timid 
minister so much that he almost 
fainted and when they got outside he 
said, ‘You’d better go ahead.’ And I 
did!” 

The result was that at the end of 
the day we had raised $100,000. 


Not long afterwards Mr. Moody re- 
ceived a note saying, ‘Well, Moody, you 
raised the money but you used up the 
best minister in Scotland, and we had 
to send him off for a three months’ 
vacation.’ ” 

This story is matched by one in Amer- 
ica. He called once on a wealthy man 
who had made the principle of system- 
atic giving a protection against excess- 
ive generosity; he made it a rule never 
to give more than one hundred dollars 
at a time. Mr. Moody wanted a large 
amount—I believe, ten thousand dol- 
lars. “But,” said Mr. T., “you know my 
rule, don’t you?” “Yes,” replied Mr. 
Moody, “but I thought it would save 
your time and mine to give it at once 
and not require a hundred calls.” He 
got the whole amount. “Father gave all 
he had,” said his son, Paul Moody, in 
narrating the incident to me, “and he 
asked the same from other people.” 

This miraculous energy, this adven- 
turous courage, which characterized Mr. 
Moody, were born of his spiritual faith— 
faith in God, faith in himself as God’s 
child engaged in doing his Father’s 
work, and faith that in ordinary men 
there are somnolent spiritual forces 
which will respond to the call of con- 
science and aspiration if one only knows 
how to voice the call. The engineer 
builds a bridge in serene confidence that 
he can rely upon the attraction of gravi- 
tation, though he neither knows what it 
is nor why it works as it does. The 
physician prescribes for his patient with 
the hope that the disordered body, de- 
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Irom ‘Echoes from the Pulpit and Platform,” by Dwight L. Moody 


spite the disorder, will respond to the 
remedy. Like the serene faith of the 
engineer in the laws of nature, like the 
less serene faith of the physician in the 
laws of the body, was Mr. Moody’s faith 
in the laws of the spirit, and it was one 
very important element in his extraor- 
dinary personality. 

In 1885 he was conducting some evan- 
gelistic meetings in London. A young 
physician of the city, who had been con- 
firmed in the Established Church but 
to whom public worship was little more 
than a method of paying proper public 
respect to the Great King, was passing 
one day the hall where Mr. Moody’s 
meetings were being held. Impelled by 
a mild curiosity and having a leisure 
half-hour, he stepped inside to see what 
a “Moody meeting” was like. The hall 
was crowded. Some one on the platform 
was Offering a volunteer prayer. It had 
not the ripened beauty of the Episcopal 
ritual and did not appeal to the young 
doctor. The prayer went on—and on— 
and on—and seemed likely never to come 
to an end, and, the curiosity of the doc- 
tor more than satisfied, he was about to 
slip out as quietly as he had entered, 
when a sturdy and rather plain looking 
man occupying a chair in the center 
of the platform rose and said, “While 


the brother is finishing his prayer we 
will sing hymn number —.” The 
young man stayed. This was not only 
novelty, it was reality. And then and 
there Dr. Wilfred Grenfell received the 
impulse which has made him an apostle 
of spiritual faith not only to the fisher- 
men of Labrador but to unnumbered 
thousands in England, Canada, and the 
United States. 

I was once a witness of a somewhat 
similar illustration of Mr. Moody’s per- 
sonal power, though one not so striking 
and dramatic. Mr. Moody was holding, 
with the co-operation of the churches, 
a series of meetings in Brooklyn. One 
day had been set apart to be observed 
as a day of fasting and prayer. Henry 
Ward Beecher spoke in a quiet, conver- 
sational tone and followed with a prayer 
in the tenderest and most spiritual 
mood. It recalled Christ’s prayer at the 
Last Supper. Then there arose just be- 
hind me a shouting revivalist. He was 
oratorical, waxed louder and louder, 
grasped the back of the pew in which I 
was sitting and shook it in the vehe- 
mence of his real or artificial emotion. 
It recalled to me Elijah’s scornful ad- 
dress to the priests of Baal: “Cry aloud: 
for he is a god; either he is musing, or 
he is gone aside, or he is in a journey, 
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or peradventure he sleepeth, and must 
be awaked.” When at length the orator 
stopped, out of breath with his vocifer- 
ous devotion, I thought the meeting was 
destroyed; nothing could bring back to 
it its devotional atmosphere. Mr. Moody 
rose and said, with that strangely quiet 
and penetrating voice of his, “Now let 
us have three minutes of silent prayer.” 
And the silence which he summoned 
erased the disturbing oration and re- 
stored the spirit of devotion. 

This penetrating personality of Mr. 
lloody made him a great bearer of a 
zreat message. What was that message? 

I lay down my pen, close my eyes, and 
lean back in my chair, and the scene 
of my childhood is before me—our Sun- 
day evening service of song in my grand- 
father’s home; and I hear again the 
treble voice of my aged aunt, singing in 
our closing hymn as her own experience: 

gut he forgives my follies past 

And gives me strength for days to 

come, 

Then the scene disappears and her song 
is taken up by a great chorus, a host 
like the sands on the seashore for multi- 
tude, whom no tongue can number and 
no imagination can picture, and in which 
all lands and all generations, the living 
and the dead, have a part. 

This was Mr. Moody’s twofold message 
—forgiveness for the past, strength for 
the future. 

Mr. Moody had none of the arts of 
the orator. He had a carrying voice 
and without apparent effort on his part 
could be heard throughout the largest 
halls. He was tense in spirit but quiet 
in method, generally conversational in 
tone, never shouted, rarely was dramat- 
ic, never theatrical, his gestures simple. 
One of his co-workers reports that once, 
to emphasize his picture of a man re- 
fusing to take the medicine that would 
cure him and then blaming the physician, 
“he actually took the tumbler that was on 
the table and dashed the water on the 
floor.” But whenever I heard him, and 
I heard him frequently, he depended en- 
tirely on the spiritual power of his mes- 
sage and his own intense conviction of 
its truth. I venture to transcribe here 
the impression of his appearance and 
method on the platform as I wrote it at 
ihe time of his death: 

As he stood on the platform he 
looked like a business man; he dressed 
like a business man; he took the 
meeting in hand as a business man 
would; he spoke in a business man's 
fashion; he had no holy tone; he 
never introduced a jest for a jest's 
sake, but he did not fear to use hu- 
mor if humor would serve his pur- 
pose; he never turned a_ sentence 
neatly to catch that applause of the 
eve which is substituted in religious 
assemblies for applause of the hands; 

and whether they believed with him 
or not, his auditors were always sure 
that he believed all that he said, and, 
indeed, said less than he believed be- 
cause no language could express fully 
the experience of his own life. 


His sermons abounded in illustrations, 
but they were never used for ornament; 
were rarely taken from either nature 
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MR. MOODY HOLDING A MEETING IN A COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE—A SCENE IN HIS 


EARLY 


CAREER 


“If I didn’t get into a church, I would get up a meeting in some schoolhouse. The first man 


who came to the meeting would bring, perhaps, an old dingy lantern. 
Perhaps the next one who came in would be a woman, and she would bring 


up on the desk. 


up from under her shawl an old sperm-oil lamp. 
a tallow dip, and he would light his match and set that up on the desk. 


He would set the lantern 


The next man would bring out of his pocket 
That is the way we 


would tight up the room.’’—From ‘‘FRchoes from the Pulpit and Platform,’’ by Dwight L. Moody 


or literature; with rare exceptions, 
they were concrete biographical ac- 
counts borrowed from his rich and 
varied pastoral experience, and used not 
to enforce a theory but always to make 
vivid a fact. He aroused the emotions 
of his audience, but not by an emo- 
tional appeal. The notion disseminated 
during his life by his critics that he pic- 
tured hell-fire to excite men’s terror and 
a celestial heaven to excite their sensual 
delight was absolutely untrue; was the 
reverse of the truth. I once studied with 
care a published volume of his sermons 
to endeavor to get the secret of his power. 
The examination confirmed his own sum- 
mary of his preaching: “I used to think,” 
he says in one of his sermons, “of God 
as a stern judge on the throne, from 
whose wrath Jesus Christ had saved me. 
It seems to me now, I could not have a 
falser idea of God than that. Since I 
have become a father, I have made this 
discovery: That it takes more love and 
sacrifice for the father to give up the 
son than it does for the son to die.” 

He had an enormous correspondence, 
nany of these letters asking counsel on 
ethical or spiritual or perhaps theologi- 
cal problems. Writing was always a 
great physical effort for him and he 
never learned to use a typewriter. Mr. 
Paul Moody, to whom I am indebted 
for some of these incidents, has given 
me an interesting picture of his manage- 
ment of this phase of his ever-growing 
work: 


He handled his correspondence at 


home, which was the only place 
where I saw it. It was very inter- 
esting. He entertained more or less. 


There were usually people stopping 
at the house, and he would sit at the 
desk opening his letters, glancing at 
them, and then would throw them 
across the room to some member of 
the family with the direction, “An- 
swer that.” Sometimes it was a difti- 


cult letter which demanded quite a 
little thought, and if you brought it 
to him and asked him what he wanted 
to say he always replied by saying: “I 
do not intend to buy a dog and then do 
the barking myself. If I were going to 
answer it I would, but I want you to 
answer it.” Very seldom would he 
take a letter back. Once in a while 
an unknown person made a confes- 
sion a matter of the soul, and that 
I refused to handle. My mother did 
a great deal of his correspondence. 
My mother was the buffer between 
himself and the world. She was the 
“shock absorber.” She stood between 
him and things. 


Mr. Moody did not have that broad 
intellectual outlook which scholarship 
sometimes, but not always, gives to the 
scholar. But he had that broad human 
outlook which almost invariably char- 
acterizes the man who possesses both a 
living spiritual faith and catholic hu- 
man sympathies, who estimates men not 
by the accidents of their creed, their 
race, or their social culture, but by their 
character, and can therefore recognize 
real spiritual worth in men of differing 
theological opinions. This catholicity 
of spirit led him to welcome the co- 
operation in his evangelistic labors of 
men whose intellectual outlook was 
very different from his own, and made 
him indifferent to theological theories 
which men of less catholic temper re- 
garded of vital importance. 

A striking illustration of this breadth 
of spiritual sympathy is afforded by an 
incident narrated by Mr. Paul Moody: 


He gave a substantial donation to 
the Catholic church when it was in 
process of erection in Northfield and 
also an organ, and the dear old pin- 
head people attacked him in print and 
otherwise. For years afterwards he 
received letters saying, particularly 


those from England, that he had been 
fellowshipping 


anti-Christ and they 
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consigned him to the outermost hell. 
He chuckled over these. When we 
rebuilt our Congregational church in 
Northfield, the Catholics in the town 
turned in and hauled all the stones 
free of charge as their contribution. 


Mr. Moody was too catholic ever to be- 
come a member of the Catholic Church. 
But his fellowship with the priests of 
that Church ought not to surprise us. 
For the message of this unordained 
preacher in the newest of the Protes- 
tant churches and the message of the 
Apostolically ordained archbishop in the 
oldest Church in Christendom were the 
same: Divine forgiveness for the past 
and divine strength for the future. 

1 say nothing in this paper about Mr. 
Moody’s establishment of the Northfield 
Schools, though that is in some respects 
the greatest piece of work he ever did. 
But here I am sketching Mr. Moody the 
Evangelist. The work of an evangelist 
he always regarded as the greatest of 
all forms of service, the work of the 
ministry as a cramping and confining oc- 
cupation. He was not interested in 
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teaching a system of theology; he was 
interested in inducing men to accept 
God’s gift of a divine life. 

Mr. Moody died in 1899. The radical 
changes in theological thought which 
had begun before his death have con- 
tinued since. They will always con- 
tinue. Theology, if it isa living thought, 
will be, must be, a progressive thought. 
Evolution has revolutionized our con- 
ception of the origin of sin, of the nature 
of the Bible, and of the authority of the 


Church. The study of the Bible has 
revolutionized our conception of the 
Church. For myself, I believe neither 


in the authority of the ecclesiastical 
organization with the Churchman, nor 
in the infallibility of the Book with 
Mr. Moody. The authority to pro- 
nounce absolution and remission for the 
sins that are past and to proffer the 
gift of life to fulfill the aspirations of 
the soul for the future, I believe to be 
spiritual, not ecclesiastical nor tradi- 
tional, and to belong equally to every 
one who has received such absolution 
and remission and such gift of spiritual 


JOTTINGS FROM A LONDON 


BY ARTHUR BARTLETT 


BAYSWATER 


“ HAT should they know of 
England who only England 
know?” So sang Kipling in 


“The English Flag.” What should they, 
my compatriots, know of London who 
know only Trafalgar Square, and the 
Houses of Parliament, and the Abbey, 
and the hotel in Northumberland Ave- 
nue or Aldwych or Russell Square, and 
the round of the central theaters and 
music halls? I see them, and hear them 
too, alas! in the Haymarket and the 
Strand, and stumble upon them in the 
Cheshire Cheese, where they gobble “ye 
famous pie” and fancy they are absorb- 
ing atmosphere, and I find them in little 
reverent groups before the so-called “Old 
Curiosity Shop” in Portsmouth Street, 
which looks the part, but beyond that is 
arrant humbug. Then, when the allotted 
ten days or two weeks is at an end, they 
travel on, with the satisfied feeling that 
they have tucked away London “under 
their belts” and the conviction that, 
with the exception of higher prices and 
a certain inferiority in the quality of 
the food and service, London has been 
unchanged by the war. The other day 
I asked one of them, an old friend who 
has long known superficially his Lon- 
don, “What do you find different?” 
“What do you suppose they are charging 
me in the hotel smoking-room for a 
double and soda? Two and six. And it 
used to be ninepence. But I’m not 
kicking about that,” he went on with a 
grin. “Oh, say, can you see by the 
dawn’s early light?” 

This is Bayswater. It is a name that 
means little, if anything, to most of the 
few hundred thousand Americans who 
talk glibly of their personal London. 


lt is merely one of the number of indi- 
vidual cities that, grown together, make 
up the huge bulk that is known as Lon- 
don. Once, only five or six years ago, 
it was brilliant Bayswater, brilliant in 
its peculiarly British way. Underpaid 
“slaveys” scoured from morning till late 
at night, and, on rare occasions when 
the sun broke through the murk of the 
London sky, the brass railings in front 
of the houses glittered in the sunlight; 
and there were comfortable “residential 
hotels” overmanned by capable German 
waiters, and life ran on as it should in 
a well-ordered and presperous limited 
monarchy where everywhere at hand 
were what Kipling has called the 
“slaves of the check book;” and in the 
shopping streets, sharply distinguished 
from the residential streets, there were 
obsequious shopkeepers and more ob- 
sequious clerks. Social reformers of the 
East End, pointing the finger of scorn 
and reproach, arched it over Park Lane 
in order that the message might fall 
into the heart of Bayswater, which was 
held to be the citadel of British unctuous 
well-being and respectability. But that 
was the Bayswater of yesterday. To 
know it to-day is to realize the lost 
England which we may never see again 
and the new England which has come 
to take its place. It is dreary Bays- 
water, drab Bayswater, drab as its rail- 
ings that were once glittering gilt. The 
pliancy has departed from the _ shop- 
keeper’s spine. The “slavey” is no 
more, but she who was once the “‘slavey” 
flaunts a bonnet that is a marvel to be- 
hold. The overlord and overlady of 
yesterday, they are the new poor, living 
in lodgings, haggling over the cost of 


‘bloaters, clinging to the semblance of 
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life. But I am sure that if we of the 
so-called liberal faith hope to retain 


in these more liberal days the attractive 
power of the Church we can do it only 
by holding fast to the great spiritual 
fact that in God there is abundant for- 
giveness for all the past, and an abun- 
dant life for all the future; and we must 
declare this, not as a theological opin- 
ion, to be defended by philosophical 
arguments as a rational hypothesis, but 
as an assured fact, historically certi- 
fied by the life and death of Jesus 
Christ and confirmed out of the mouth 
of many witnesses by the experience 
of Christ’s disciples and followers in 
all churches and in every age. If we 
fail to do this, men will desert our min- 
istry for Romanism, Anglicanism, or the 
old orthodoxy, or, in despair of spiritual 
life in any quarter, will desert all that 
ministers to the higher life and live 
a wholly material life, alternating be- 
tween restless, unsatisfied desire and 
stolid self-content. And the fault and 
the folly will be ours more even than 
theirs. 


NOTE-BOOK 


MAURICE 


gentility, but drifting, drifting. Another 
generation and they are likely to be 
numbered among the great submerged 
of whom Gissing wrote in “The Year of 
Jubilee.” Bayswater is on the road to 


Lambeth. 

CINEMA is supposed to be British 
A for what we call a moving-picture 
show, but it is not quite that. There are 
subtleties of difference more important 
than the fact that in the cinema any 
one and every one is at liberty to smoke, 
that the women never think of removing 
their hats and invariably select the most 
formidable ones for the occasion, and 
that the best seats, from an American 
point of view, are sold at the lowest 
prices. There is the matter of applause. 
Although the theory that the British are 
a phlegmatic people is generally an ex- 
ploded one, in the cinema audience the 
old legend continues to persist. The 
King, the Queen, the Prince of Wales, 
Lloyd George, Field Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig, Admiral Jellicoe—a hundred times 
I have seen these faces thrown on the 
screen without provoking a ripple of 
response. There was one exception. 
The countenance of Joe Beckett, the 
British heavyweight champion, was 
greeted by a round of handclapping. 
Perhaps it was for the reason that he 
had not been knocked out for a month 
or two. It was at the port town, the 
night after landing, that I saw my first 
cinema of the new England. There for 
a moment I thought I had found a land 
that was to be, for a generation, im- 
placable in its righteous resentment. 
Over the entrance was a sign in electric 
lighting reading: “No person of Ger- 


CINEMAS 
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man birth, naturalized, unnaturalized, 
or denaturalized, will be permitted to 
enter the door of this theater.” It 
brought something of a thrill. Who 
says that England is forgetting? Five 
minutes later I was rubbing my eyes as 
the film flickered. If that train being 
shown on the screen was not a German 
train, I have never seen a German train. 
The sign in the railway waiting-room 
read very much like “Rauchen Ver- 
Loten,” and not at all like “No Smoking” 
or “Défense de Fumer.’ That edifice, 
to an American eye, was not a castle or 
a chateau, but a Schloss. Those police- 
men engaged in supposedly hilarious 
pursuit of escaping malefactors were 
certainly wearing the uniforms of the 
Berlin police force. I waited for the 
tumult. But nothing happened—yet. 
The “Made in Germany” reel came to an 


end. Another reel followed. This time 
the preliminary announcement indi- 
cated that it was of United States 


There was a perceptible stir all 
over the hall. Husky British whispers 
could be heard in the darkness. “An- 
other of those nawsty American films!” 


origin. 


AMAZEMENT NO LONGER SITS UPON ME 

r amazed me then. It does not amaze 
ie now. I have come to under- 
stand. “Another of those nawsty 
American films!” A hundred times I 
have heard it in a darkness dotted by 
the red gleams of cigarette ends. 
Sometimes the adjective was not 
“nawsty,” but “horrid,” pronounced as if 
it had a “w’” somewhere in its middle. 
But the sentiment behind the utterance 
was never in doubt; and after having 
seen a good many of the films that my 
countrymen foist upon English pro- 
ducers it is a sentiment that I cordially 
indorse. We send them the worst, and 
they swallow it. But let one point be 
clearly understood: not for a moment 
do I mean to imply that a German ar- 
ticle is acceptable in England, while an 
American article is not. It was simply 
that the German film had not been 
actually labeled “Made in Germany.” 
Therefore the Briton, who going to the 
cinema checks his intelligence in the 
cloak-room, naturally supposed that it 
was British. There was never any ut- 
terance in the darkness about “nawsty 
American film” unless the screen speci- 
fically told, in so many printed words, 
that it was an American film. I have 
seen audiences blithely accepting ob- 
vious Chicago “cops” as London “bob- 
bies,” and Riverside Drive, with the 
Palisades across the Hudson River, as a 
stretch of the Thames. A number of the 
West End cinema houses announce on 
the posters before the doors that the 
attraction within is a British produc- 
tion, with British actors. In the silent 
drama, with London mentality as it is, 
it is a superfluous precaution. 

The American in Bayswater is not 
inclined to be acutely conscious of the 
warmth of the so-called “hands across 
the sea.” Constitutionally I am afflicted 
with neither Anglomania nor Anglo- 
phobia, but here the rubs of every-day 
life tend to make one anti-British in the 
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little unimportant things. There are so 
many of these rubs. In the first place, 
there is the insurmountable barrier of 
language. When I remark that it will 
be a relief to run over to Paris, where 
I shall be able to understand the spoken 
tongue and to make myself understood, 
there is no intention of extolling the 
quality of my French. Simply I have 
come to the point of accepting in its 
entirety the Kipling line about “a 
brother hedged with alien speech and 
lacking all interpreter,” with the quali- 
fication that I slur over the word 
“brother.” I am like Louis Philippe, 
who said he was so sick of the word 
“fraternity” that if he had a brother he 
would call him cousin. Some day a bus 
conductor and I may come to an under- 
standing as to the exact amount of fare 
to be paid. At-present it is simpler and 
saves strain and temper to proffer a 
shilling and pocket the change. Even 
then there is the problem of informing 
him of the point to which I wish to go. 
“Carn’t you h’understand h’English?” 
was bawled at me two days ago, and I 
had no retort. ‘Waal, I guess, you bet;” 
with an attempt at nasal intonation 
which he assumed to be pure Yankee, 
was the crushing rejoinder of another 
omnibus commandant of the new Lon- 
don in response to an innocent question 
couched in what I considered to be the 
most meticulous English. 

The linguistic barrier is only one of 
the many petty exasperations of every- 
day life that distort the vision and the 
judgment of the American making a 
more or less permanent stay in London. 
Especially if it be in Bayswater. It is 
not a matter of the individual. A cer- 
tain intolerance is inevitable. There is 
a question in his mind as to what is 
the best restaurant in the world. He 
knows which is the worst. It is here in 
3ayswater; right around the corner. 
The spectacle of women scrambling for 
places on the busses should make him 
feel at home, but it does not. His sense 
of personal dignity has been ruffled by 
the details of that long and imperative 
journey to the Bow Street Police Sta- 
tion to register himself as an alien 
(there is an inexplicable stigma about 
the term), a journey unnecessary if the 
duration of projected stay be a month 
and twenty-nine days, but with the addi- 
tional day assuming a ponderous impor- 
tance. Stupidities that he has come to 
regard as essentially British have rasped 
and irritated. He has gone into a 
strange bank to ask change for a five- 
pound Bank of England note, and met 
with a reception that suggests that a 
repetition of the crime would probably 
lead to his being shot at dawn in the 
Tower. In the bank which is not ex- 
actly a strange bank, the bank where 
he happens to be keeping his temporary 
account, he has experienced complica- 
tions that have moved him unwisely to 
relieve his mind by volunteering the 
opinion that his home bank across the 
Atlantie could settle the British national 
debt in less time and with less red tape 
than an English bank consumes in sell- 
ing the equivalent of a five-dollar Wat 
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Saving Stamp. “Quite so, sir. How will 
you have it?” The fact that the indiet- 
ment has aroused no apparent resent- 
ment is additional exasperation. 


AN ECHO THAT WILL NOT DOWN 


E has caught an echo of that ,“too 
proud to fight,” which, curiously 
enough, persists to this day. He is weary 
of protesting to Englishmen, casual or 
chronic, that the majority of Americans 
traveling in Europe do not wear “We 
won the war” buttons, and asseverating 
his conviction that such a button never 
existed. “Oh,” says the Englishman, 
“but I know a man who says he has seen 
them.” “Yes, and you knew a man who 
had seen the Russians in England. 
London was full of that man in 1914.” 
In a word, he is in no mood for sickly 
sentiment about hands across the sea 
and the common heritage of language 
and immortal Shakespeare. 
But wait; a kindlier spirit will come, 
a greater charity. I shall be at home 
again. At the pier there will be the 
necessity of telephoning. From over 
cocked-up feet will come the query: 
“Well, what number do you want?” I 
shall seem to be at home. With a riot of 
profane expletive, rival taxi drivers will 
fight over me and my baggage. It will be 
more evident that Lam at home. When 
I have been jolted villainously for a 
mile or so over New York streets, and 
paid the fare insisted upon even after 
my explanation that I do not want to 
buy the taxi, there will be in my mind 
no further doubt about being at home. 
I will have begun to revise judgments. 
Perhaps, with a certain sheepishness, I 
shall think of that Englishman of yes- 
terday. Patronizingly, and with an air 
of innocent politeness, I pointed to a tan- 
gle in the London traffic and invented 
a well-ordered and purely imaginary 
New York for the purpose of infuriating 
comparison. “Of course, to be quite 
fair,” I conceded, “we have not your 
problems. It must be taken into con- 
sideration that we are essentially a 
civilized and law-abiding people.” Fum- 
ing and spluttering as only a Briton 
can at the inference, there was a mo- 
ment when his voice dropped its Oxford 
inflection. Sheepishness will probably 
be in the memory; but no penitence. 
From Mrs. Trollope, down through Cap- 
tain Marryat and Dickens to Kipling 
and thereafter, there are too many 
scores to be settled. When the English- 
man changes radically, it will be time to 
declare a moratorium. The war has not 
changed him. Only it has made him, 
like the fronts of the Bayswater houses, 
just a little shabbier—there is no dis- 
paragement intended in the adjective— 
than of yore. 


CHANDLER 


OMETIMES in thinking of England 
S typified, it is not as Britannia, a lady 
with helmet and a trident, but as 
Chandler. Chandler is an old friend of 
many visits. If ever I come to London 
and do not find Chandler, it will be as 
if the Nelson Column were missing, or 
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the Mansion House, or London Bridge. 
This time my first greeting was: “Well, 
Chandler, you had my friend Mr. D. stop- 
ping with you recently.” “Yes, sir,” 
said Chandler, continuing to polish the 
table top; “you mean the H’american 
gentleman who was always calling for 
a double Scotch and soda.” There is an 
engaging candor about Chandler. I 
assured him of the accuracy of his sur- 
mise. Chandler is the smoking-room 
waiter of an old hotel facing Trafalgar 
Square, a hotel that has been much 
patronized in the past by Americans 
who selected it for its British atmos- 
phere, and afterwards, when it hap- 
pened to be winter, cursed it for its lack 
of steam heat, piling on handbags for 
additional bedclothing, as the “atmos- 
phere” seeped, fog-like, through the 
wall. Oh, yes, it is the hotel that has 
not changed since William the Con- 
queror requisitioned its best bedroom 
after the Battle of Hastings and Charles 
II hid in its chimney. I had last seen 
it in late 1916. This year, upon arriving 
in London, I approached the entrance 
with a sinking of the heart. What 
strange faces had come to replace the 
old familiar ones? What renovations 
and alterations had been wrought? 
There were no renovations or altera- 
tions. There were no strange faces. A 
new wrinkle or two in the doorman’s 
weather-beaten countenance. A _ streak 
of white in the head porter’s hair. Then 
Chandler. His drooping mustache 
drooped a little more; the stoop of his 
shoulders was a little more accentuated; 
the blue coat with the brass buttons a 
little shabbier and shinier. But it was 
the same coat. “Why, Chandler, nothing 
has changed! You are all the same 
here except the German head waiter.” 


Chandler grinned grimly and _ under- 
standingly. “No more Germans in Eng- 
land, sir. But surprising, sir, what a 


large number of Swiss!” Yes, Chandler 


is England. 
THE WIGWAM 
N Bayswater I am inclined to be anti- 
{ British. I am not so inthe Wigwam. 
1 call it by the name that Barrie gave 


it when he described it at length in “My . 


Lady Nicotine’—or was it “When a 
Man’s Single’? It is a club—not so old 
as London clubs go, but still of ripe 
maturity—which looks down over the 
Thames across Adelphi Terrace and the 
Victoria Embankment. The men who 
make up its membership are men who 
act, and paint, and write books, and 
draw pictures for “Punch.” There, hav- 
ing undergone a certain period of proba- 
tion, and been found “a good American,” 
which sounds like being pronounced “a 
good Indian,” I enjoy, as nowhere else, 
a latitude of speech. There, as else- 
where, the international battle is not of 
my seeking, but is brought to me; but 
there I feel that I can take up the cud- 
gels of defense without being deemed 
guilty of atrocious bad taste. In pro- 
fessing my genuine liking I assume an 
air of gracious condescension. <A Wig- 
waniite, I explain, is the fine flower of 
the British race. In early life he was 
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coaxed down from the branches of his 
tree, inducted into clothes, weaned from 
the diet of nuts and wild roots for 
which he originally burrowed, and, by 
subsequent association with Americans, 
given the veneer of the higher civiliza- 
tion. The Wigwam does not know it, 
but there is a vein of seriousness be- 
neath the flippancy. No Englishman is 
ever quite civilized until he has brushed 
up against many Americans. The 
average Wigwamite has been to America 
once or several times. He has sampled 
its hospitality, and feels that he has in- 
curred a debt that he must do something 
to repay. In some cases he has acquired 
an American wife. She may have re- 
formed him, but she will never succeed 
in making him less British. For ex- 
ample, there is “Patt.” When I enter 
what is known as “the northeast room,” 
where in such hours of the day as D. O. 
R. A. smiles—namely, from noon to two- 
thirty and from six till ten—refresh- 
ments of a certain kind will be served, 
“Patt” will be there, benign and 
flamingly red-faced. He will greet me 
as he always does. Across the room will 
ring his “I give you the glad hand” in 
an accent that he fondly conceives to be 


the last cry of Americanism. After 
hearing in the Wigwam American 


“Yankee” and “Negro” stories, I have 
forsworn forever any attempt myself to 
tell Cockney or Yorkshire stories. To 
utter that “I give you the glad hand” 
brings to “Patt’s” genial soul delight 
ineffable. Occasionally he invents a 
transgression on my part, not from any 
spirit of hostility, but in order to vary 
his expression to “I give you the frozen 
mitt,’ which moves him to _ positive 
ecstasy as being the loftiest peak among 
the mountains of linguistic reality and 
verisimilitude. 

The other night, however, the usual 
greeting was not forthcoming. With a 
grave countenance and an air of mys- 
tery “Patt” led me to a secluded corner. 
After glancing furtively around he pro- 
duced a card. It was a card of Ameri- 


can origin. On it was printed the 
legend: “A two-cent smile is better than 
a dollar frown.” “Explain it to me. 


What does it mean?” whispered “Patt” 
hoarsely. Carefully, and weighing my 
words, as one should to a Briton, I 
translated: “An expression of counte- 
nance indicating inward beatitude and 
contentment of spirit to the value of one 
penny, normal rate of exchange. is more 
conducive to tranquillity of soul than an 
expression indicating hostility to man- 
kind even though the latter be of the 
monetary value of four shillings, also of 
course at the normal rate of exchange.” 
“Tell me that again,” he said, his fore- 
head corrugated. Again I complied, and 
again, till finally the great light of com- 
prehension came. Later, in the “north- 
east room,” his eye caught mine, and his 
face became even a deeper crimson than 
usual. He was in the act of passing the 
card from hand to hand and withering 
with his contempt those who found in it 
any element of possible mystification. 
“Cheerio, ‘Patt’!” which, translated into 
United States, means what “Here’s look- 
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ing at you” or “Happy days!” meant in 
the years of yore. 
INTERNATIONAL AMENITIES 
WISTING the lion’s tail is a practice 
T which I heartily deplore. It is bad 
enough when employed at home by poli- 
ticians unscrupulous in their methods 
of obtaining votes. Here, whatever my 
private opinion of the Irish question or 
the controversy between coal miners 
and Government may be, it is my busi- 
ness to sit silent and leave the talk en- 
tirely to Britons. But what might be 
called the game of “getting the Briton’s 
goat” is a fair game if only one knows 
how to play it adroitly and with unc- 
tuous politeness. When I am at home 
again, 1 may sum up my impressions by 
saying that, socially, graciousness is not 
a British defect; and that, politically, 
England once in a while does the right 
thing in the right way, occasionally does 
the wrong thing in the wrong way, but 
nine times out of ten can be counted on 
to do the right thing in the wrong way. 
Of course you can’t tell a Briton that. 
But he should be chastened for the good 
of his soul, and there are perfectly legiti- 
mate methods by which he may be stirred 
to uneasy consciousness. The trouble is 
that very few Americans’ succeed, be- 
cause most of us fail to realize that the 
bludgeon is an ineffective weapon. Also, 
like the American troops in the Argonne, 
they make the mistake of the frontal 
attack. Let me illustrate the difference 
between bludgeon and rapier by two 
stories, one of which is a veritable “dud,” 
while the other I have found from judi- 
cious experiment to be strikingly effec- 
tive in “getting the Briton’s goat.” 

In the first story an American being 
conducted about England by an English- 
man is tactfully shown certain cannon 
captured by the British at the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. “Well,” says the Ameri- 
can, “you’ve got the cannon, but we’ve 
got the hill.” ‘That is the bludgeon. It 
simply serves to irritate the English- 
man, who is moved to partially swal- 
lowed utterance about American bounce 
and brag. But consider the second 
story, from a similar historical setting. 
An American and a German are going 
together through a German university. 
On a wall they find hanging a picture 
of Washington. “Why,” snorts the Ger- 
man, “should they have a picture of 
Washington in a German university?” 
“Probably,” is the reply, “because Wash- 
ington was the first American to pursue 
successfully German subjects.” That 
story, told to an Englishman or a group 
of Englishmen, is the rapier. There is 
nothing in it to which an Englishman 
could take the slightest exception. The 
point is obviously directed against the 
snorting German. But into the British 
mind there creeps slowly a chain of 
thought which shows in his reddening 
face. Recalling a certain episode at 
Trenton suggests another episode at 
Princeton likewise damaging to British 
prestige and interests. The Briton fid- 
gets and essays a pale smile. Then of 
course you comment thoughtfully, “Rum 
lot, those Huns!” 














THE HARKNESS QUADRANGLE 








T its best, no association in life is 
finer or more lasting than that 


which a man gets from his four 
years in college. Dut it must be real 
association, such as brings men together 
in broadly intimate, unrestricted bonds 
of living and working. A chapter might 
be written on the influence of the com- 
mon dormitory in fostering the demo- 
cratic life of a university. For two cen- 
turies this influence has been recognized 
and promoted by the authorities of Yale. 
The Old Brick Row was the nucleus for 
this common life for the undergraduate 
body of the last century, but with the 
great increase in college attendance in 
our time came the need for ampler ac- 
commodations at Yale. With all that 
could be done, in 1916 there were dormi- 
tory rooms for only a thousand students, 
with rooms for more than fifteen hun- 
dred needed. A gift came that is memo- 
rable in Yale’s history and in the archi- 
tectural history of American colleges. 
This was—is—Harkness Memorial Quad- 
rangle, given to Yale College by Mrs. 
Stephen V. Harkness, of New York, in 
memory of her son, Charles W. Harkness, 
of the Class of 1883. When finished, it 
will house 650 men, who will imbibe the 
spirit of Yale in surroundings which are 
perhaps the noblest architecturally of any 
similar group of buildings in America. 
As illustrating the influence of such 
surroundings on the character of the 
young men who are to spend several of 
the most impressionable years of their 
life at Yale, President Hadley’s words 
uttered at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Memorial in 1917 were altogether 
fitting. They are equally appropriate 
now. Dr. Hadley said: 


“ UNIVERSITY is something more than 
A a school or group of schools. Itisa 
complex of traditions and influences; of 
sentiments inherited from the past and 
aspirations reaching out into the future. 
The lessons learned in its class-rooms or 
laboratories constitute but a small part 
of the education which it offers. The 
students are taught and inspired by the 
example of those who have gone before 
them and by the interests and ambitions 
of those that are about them. They 
breathe the spirit of the place. They 


become imbued with ideals in some re- 
spects different from those of the outer 
world, and by their devotion to these 
ideals they strengthen their influence on 
the life of the next generation. 


“It is hard to describe in plain words 
just what is the nature of this influence 
which constitutes so important an ele- 
ment in every good university. It can- 
not be understood by the man who 
thinks that education can be tested by 
examinations and human worth by 
statistics of efficiency. To the worshiper 
of the tangible, a place like Yale must 
remain forever a puzzle, as poetry re- 
mains to the hopelessly prosaic. But to 
those of us who know American college 
life and believe in poetry, these intangi- 
ble elements in education constitute its 
most important part. The letter killeth; 
the spirit giveth life. 

“Of the various means to develop and 
perpetuate this spiritual side of educa- 
tion, beautiful buildings are one of the 
most important. Cardinal Newman 
placed them in the forefront among 
educational agencies, as more essential 
to the main purposes of a college than 
anything else. There are many reasons 
for thinking that he was right. A 
monumental building, if it be really 
beautiful and glorious, gives a visible 
and permanent object round which life 
and loyalty can grow and to which tra- 
dition and sentiment can attach. The 
man who looks out day after day into 
the college quadrangles of Oxford or 
Cambridge finds a stimulus both to his 
love of beauty and to his love of learn- 
ing. 

“Such influence is more needed to-day 
than ever before. The waste of war is 
destroying churehes and castles and 
glorious monuments of antiquity. Un- 
less the world builds new centers of 
beauty and affection to take the place 
of the old, the twentieth century will, in 
spite of material progress, be essentially 
poorer than the nineteenth. 

“And war has done more than lay 
buildings waste. It has, for the moment 
at any rate, distorted our standards. It 
has compelled us to look too much for 
immediate efficiency rather than perma- 
nent utility; to seek tangible effects and 
disregard intangible ones; to work for 
the achievements of the moment rather 
than for those of the ages. Doubly*im- 
portant, then, is it to renew our supply 
of tradition and inspiration by buildings 
like this; to bring home to the students 
who shall live within these walls the 
lessons of affection and loyalty and love 
of the beautiful which should go into 
the life of an ancient college. 

“Not that we would crowd out the 


practical. The world needs men who 
can do things. It needs men who can 
do them in the spirit of the gentleman 
and of the idealist, rather than of the 
materialist or the philistine, Between 
these two opposing views of life the 
university must make its choice. «The 
place that prides itself on being exclu- 
sively practical tends to develop as time 
goes on an atmosphere of blind rage 
against that which its inhabitants can- 
not see; to work for the gains of the 
present and shut its eyes to the lessons 
of the ages. Thank God, our American 
colleges in general, and Yale in particu- 
lar, have chosen the better part. 

“This is a memorial to a man who 
lived at Yale and loved it; who here 
and afterward cared for other than ma- 
terial gains, was loyal to his friends 
and helped to lift them higher. In its 
whole design we see embodied the 
things which he cared for. And we see 
more than this. We see embodied the 
things which the world needs in its life 
and death struggle to-day. In the provi- 
dence of God it will make Yale not only 
a happier place in which to live for the 
moment, but a stronger and more in 
spiring and more compelling place in 
which to prepare coming generations for 
the work that awaits them, whether of 
sacrifice or of triumphant leadership.” 


HE visitor to New Haven will easily 
find the Harkness Memorial Quad- 
rangle, for already it is a source of pride 
to the people of that city. The great 
tower is an outstanding landmark that is 
readily recognized, though it is not ob- 
trusively evident amid the steeples and 
towers of churches and university build- 
ings. The Memorial occupies an entire 
city square. It is built of gray and buff 
stone that will no doubt soon tone down 
to harmony with the older college build- 
ings adjacent. While it is near to 
crowded commercial streets, it gives the 
visitor a delightful impression of aloof- 
ness and quiet. The Memorial is domi- 
nated by two towers at opposite sides— 
Wrexham, square, solid, and massive in 
its effect; and Harkness, slender, taper- 
ing, lofty, and decorated with statues. 
Mr. James Gamble Rogers, the archi- 
tect, who characterizes the buildings as 
“collegiate Gothic” in their style, has 
made of them a memorial of himself and 
his art as well as of their donor and the 
man whose name they commemorate. 
H. H. M. 











A NOBLE MEMORIAL AT YALE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HENRY HOYT MOORE 














THE HARKNESS TOWER—FROM PHELPS HALL ACROSS THE CAMPUS 


The Memorial Quadrangle, given to Yale College by Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, of New York, 
in memory of her son, Charles W. Harkness, is the work, as an architectural entity, of James 
Gamble Rogers, himself a Yale man. He was born in Kentucky, had his early schooling in the 
public schools in Chicago, and studied architecture in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris. He is 
the architectural creator of the Court House of Memphis, Tennessee, and of the Brooks Memorial 
in the same city, of the New Orleans Post Office and that of New Haven, of the Yale Club building 
of New York City, and was the winner of the competition for the Sophie Newcomb College at 
Tulane University 














AN OLD-WORLD VISTA IN BRANFORD COURT 


The Memorial Quadrangle has one large interior court, with several subsidiary courts, which 

light to the group of buildings which compose the Memorial. The view 

here presented—‘‘quite like Oxford,’ some one says—shows a corner of the large court (the fence 
at the right being a temporary feature) 






serve to give space and 











AT THE CORNER OF LIBRARY AND HIGH STREETS—THE HARKNESS 
TOWER AT THE LEFT 


The Memorial Quadrangle occupies an entire city square, upon which formerly stood the Old 

Gymnasium, the Peabody Museum, Pierson Hall, and various other buildings. Underneath the 

corner-stone (at the right) is a stone from each of the college buildings formerly in this square. 

This corner-stone was laid on the 200th anniversary of the starting of the first college building 
at New Haven. The old Library of the College stands near by, across the street 
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THE TWO GREAT TOWERS OF THE MEMORIAL QUADRANGLE 


Wrexham Tower, at the left, is here seen from Branford Court. It is designed after the tower 

of the litthe Welsh church where Elihu Yale lies buried. Over the doorway of the entrance to 

Wrexham Tower is a stone brought from Wrexham Tower in Wales. Harkness Tower, on the 

right, is here seen from the corner of York and Library Streets. The view includes the varied 
lines of the mass of buildings on the Library Street side of the Quadrangle 





DAVENDPORT GATEWAY, LEADING INTO THE INNER COURTYARDS 


Numerous ornamental Sateways lead from the streets on which the Quadrangle faces to 
the interior, They are named from noted men associated with Yale's history 
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E has taken away the things that I loved best: 
Love and youth and the harp that knew my hand. 
Laughter alone is left of all the rest. 
Does He mean that I may fill my days with laughter, 


THE GIFT 
BY ALINE KILMER 


Or will it, too, slip through my fingers like spilt sand? pot, 
And send me cold and supperless to bed? 


Why should I beat my wings like a bird in a net, 
When I ean be still and laugh at my own desire? 
The wise may shake their heads at me, but yet 


€ 


He has been good to me. 
He gave me to keep a little foolish laughter. 
1 shall not lose it even when I am dead. 


I should be sad without my little laughter. 
The crackling of thorns is not so bad a fire. 


Will He take away even the thorns from under the 


I know He will not. 


OUT OF THE TOGA AND INTO OVERALLS’ 


BY FREDERICK 


M. DAVENPORT 


PROFESSOR IN LAW AND POLITICS, HAMILTON COLLEGE; REPUBLICAN MEMBER. 


OF THE NEW 


YORK STATE SENATE; AND FORMERLY FACTORY NO. 4626 


THE NEW FRIENDSHIP IN THE FACTORY 
BASELESS FEARS OF REVOLUTION—PERSONALITY IN MANAGEMENT—THE SQUARE 


DEAL—SOME 
OF INDUSTRIAL 


HERE is no revolution in the air 
among the factory workers of 
America, so far as I could see. 
But there is a great inchoate yearning 
and a feeling that the development of 
men has not received the attention from 
industrial management which has been 
given to the development of the ma- 
chine. Cyrus McCormick, Jr., in the 
“Harvester World,” strikes the keynote: 
Automatic machinery, progressive 
machining and assembling, have come 
to stay. Do we make as good use of 
man power as of machine power? 
Are we taking better care of ma- 
chines than we are of men? No fac- 
tory superintendent would consent to 
the operation of any gear-cutter 
which was so dulled as to cause its 
rate of production to drop below the 
point of efficiency. It is more impor- 
tant that the man should be main- 
tained in good health, that he should 
have around his home and his work 

a happy influence, and in a proper 

sense be unwearied. 

There is no revolution in the heart of 
American workers. Burn and rob— 
ihese men with whom I spent the sum- 
mer? They are representative average 
American citizens, and if they have 
iurson and robbery in their hearts it is 
in the heart of America—the most or- 
derly country in the world. In the 
selective draft the Government reached 
into every home, and there was never 
a draft riot. The Government took 
away liquor from millions of people, 
ugainst the will of a vast number, and 
there was never a whisky insurrection. 
‘The working people of America have no 
wish to tear our institutions down. 
They want the corporations to have a 
Square deal. They are not opposed to 


‘Senator Davenport entered an automobile 
factory as a worker last summer. His experi- 
‘neces form the basis of this article, as of that 


in The Outlook for May 4. 


MISTAKES 
DEMOCRACY—UNION 


OF THE MANAGERS — THE 


MEMBERS AND 


having men of organizing genius as 
leaders, but they want men who have 
proved their capacity to lead harmoni- 
ously and intelligently in the disciplined 
comradeship of co-operative production. 

To provide against revolution between 
industrial classes in America, against 
direct action, the general strike, and all 
that dangerous and unwholesome brood 
of radicalisms which threaten Europe, 
we must clear away the menace of 
either capitalistic or labor class control 
in this country. Why has labor in 
England .again and again seemed dis- 
loyal to the Government? The reason 
is to be found in the tragedy of the long 
struggle of English labor with a landed 
and manufacturing class government 
which for generations denied labor jus- 
tice. There were seventy-five years of 
the factory system before the labor of 
women and older children was reduced 
from twelve to ten hours a day, and 
sixty years of it before the labor of 
children between nine and thirteen was 
reduced to eight hours and employment 
in the mills of children under nine 
years of age was finally prohibited. 
There was a long period when, out of 
sight in the mines of England, children 
from five years upward appear to have 
worked for long hours sometimes for 
ten cents a day. 

The terrible battle against a govern- 
ment which for many years refused to 
workingmen the right to organize, which 
permitted an exploitative degradation of 
the homes cf labor, the battle against 
luissez-faire economists with their upper- 
class-comforting theories that nothing 
could be done which would not make 
matters worse—all this is burned into 
the soul of the English working class 
and accounts to-day for their seeming 
lack of patriotism. We are told that 
trade-unionism in England has agreed 


FAULTS AND 


PROMISE 


GENUINE OPEN SHOPS 

to receive into its ranks only a few of 
the men returned from the war. This 
seems incredible, but it is understand- 
able. 

“What has the country ever done for 
us?” they demand. “What have we to 
thank the Government for? How did we 
get where we are? Behind us is a cen- 
tury and a half of the agony of a strug- 
gle against influences which tried to 
deprive us and our children of our 
rights as human beings.” 

Sometimes in this country we hear 
the sullen murmur of labor against the 
militia. It is not that labor is unpa- 
triotic, but that many times the militia 
has been used for class purposes, and 
not impartially for the common welfare. 
Sometimes we hear labor denounce the 
courts, but it is because some biased 
judges, trained in the corporate cult, 
have used arbitrary mandates of injunc- 
tion against the weak and _ helpless. 
Elihu Root, in a speech before the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State of 
New York in 1915, on “The Invisible 
Government,” showed that for forty 
years neither the people nor the com- 
mon welfare had been in power in the 
State of New York. And of course the 
same conditions were prevalent in more 
than a dozen other great States where 
autocratic and sometimes corrupt in- 
fluence controlled the puppets of poli- 
tics. In recent years, since the deplor- 
able Adamson incident in the Federal 
Congress of 1916, and during the war 
while labor had its opportunity to make 
or break the world, there was danger of 
the other extreme, and there still is. 
The general strike upon public or quasi- 
public utilities is a paralyzing weapon. 
But the way out is not through a return 
to the control of government by capi- 
talism, but by the upbuilding of govern- 
ment so intelligent, so just, that both 
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capital and labor shall be its devoted 
supporters and not its masters. 
FAULTS OF THE MANAGERS 

My work in a factory has convinced 
me that making industry more intelli- 
gent and human is what is needed. 
This applies to the farm as much as to 
the factory, but the factory situation is 
far more critical. And the chief factory 
problem is to make the management 
more intelligent and human. I am not 
decrying the genius of American indus- 
trial management; it is the best in the 
world, and in many directions is highly 
specialized and able, and it is develop- 
ing some men of extraordinary vision. 
But, by and large, management is 
still too disregardful of the best inter- 
ests of industry and of the country. 
The danger is narrow specialization. 
Their philosophy is a hand-to-mouth, 
day-to-day philosophy. Let us get over 
this particular trouble until to-morrow. 
What’s the use of star-gazing into the 
future? Why worry about ten years 
from now’? ‘Ten years from now we may 
all be dead. 

The industrial struggle is not, as it is 
frequently phrased, between capital and 
labor, but between management and 
labor. It sometimes happens that the 
capitalist is also the manager, but not 
usually. Poor capital very frequently 
has a tough fight for existence. But the 
historic autocracy of management has 
created the labor disorders of the world, 
and the human wisdom of management 
can cure these disorders better than any 
other single influence. Management has 
the power and the opportunity. Indus- 
trial management in the next generation 
can make or break not only American 
industry but America. If it treks back 
to the old corrupt political methods and 
the old arrogant industrial methods, 
America is gone. But if it suffuses its 
genius with that sort of humanity 
which makes for both efficiency and 
good will, it cane be of extraordinary 
service in solving political, social, and 
economic problems. 

It is none too soon to begin to cure 
the defects in the productiveness of in- 
dustry and to curb the rising counter- 
arrogance of labor by wiser methods 
than those of the past. I know there 
are two sides to this. If management 
gives a square deal, it has a right to 
expect one in return. Management can- 
not yield weakly to labor, because labor 
will take advantage. Labor is often 
exacting and will continue to exact 
something more than scientific manage- 
ment from the employer. Piece-work, 
the bonus and premium plans, labor is 
too likely to regard as management’s 
schemes to exact the last pound of effort. 
Labor is suspicious of the methods of 
scientific management and will not work 
well and faithfully under them unless 
the human relations between manage- 
ment and labor are greatly strengthened. 
Labor is wearying of passing its life 
under orders. Labor is growing restive 
under unbridled power, and is demand- 
ing a greater measure of equality and 
liberty as the basis of any enduring fra- 
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ternity. Labor is growing far more 
intelligent and far more self-conscious, 
and is less inclined than ever before to 
tolerate a merely “superior class” within 
its area of activity. It will recognize 
and follow and be devoted to real or- 
ganizing genius and character, provided 
that leadership opens the way to work- 
ers to realize their new aspirations. 

Management has far to go and none 
too much time in which to make good 
on its obligation. Some of the leaders 
see the problem as it is and are already 
doing their part. But the men of 
smaller and reactionary minds are still 
in the majority and are inclined to 
look upon the few really splendid, lib- 
eral industrial leaders as men who have 
deserted their class, traitorously gone 
back on it—a pitiful form of industrial 
imbecility, and dangerous to the coun- 
try. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY 

I have tried to find out what American 
workingmen in this plant think of indus- 
trial democracy. Many persons think 
that the industrial millennium would 
come overnight if we could suddenly 
everywhere establish shop committees 
and industrial senates and assemblies. 
I am inclined to be more wary of that 
view than I was at the beginning of my 
factory experience. I did not find that 
this particular body of men, anyway, are 
hungry for shop committees, industrial 
senates, or councils. I have no doubt 
that if some representative method were 
devised for bringing all sorts of matters 
to discussion and decision co-operatively 
between management and labor it would 
be of great benefit to the plant. But I 
cannot detect that there is much con- 
scious hankering :for forms or institu- 
tions. 

And I think I have come to a some- 
what different conception of the stuff of 
which industrial democracy really con- 
sists. This democratic movement inside 
of industry is on labor’s part a profound 
and _ resistless movement for _ self- 
expression. In England it exhibited it- 
self during the war and is doing so 
increasingly since the war as a move- 
ment for freer consultation and human 
understanding between employer and 
employee. The old notions of “master” 
and “betters” are distasteful to both 
sides in England since the war. The 
“drivers” among managers and foremen 
are becoming fewer. There is more co- 
operation, more effort especially on the 
part of the management to win loyalty 
and efficiency through loyalty. 

I am not at all certain that the course 
of industrial democracy in America is to 
follow that of England. It is entangled 
with the whole question of free play for 
individual initiative. Industrial democ- 
racy here, as I conceive it, fundamen- 
tally means equality of opportunity, a 
chance for the fittest and the best to 
come up through, a chance for any ideas 
to come through from the worker on the 
floor and at the bench, a chance for 
grievances to become articulate and to 
receive attention and remedy, continu- 
ous employment and just wages based 
upon American standards of living, 
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suitable provision for critical contin- 
gencies in the life of the worker, a 
chance to be masters of their own 
destiny. 

If democratic aspirations are satisfied, 
I see no tendency among these factory 
workers of a desire to run the business. 


‘There seems to be a genuine admiration 


for and faith in the leadership of the 
two men at the top in this particular 
plant, who for many years have shown 
the spirit of give and take and good 
will. I noticed that when the workers 
have voiced pretty severe criticisms of 
what is going on they always attribute 
the trouble to some lieutenant farther 
down the line, never to these two men 
at the top. This is the normal attitude 
of the average human mind, to recog- 
nize and follow magnetic leadership. It 
will continue to operate for a very long 
time if management is worthy of it. 
The Bolshevik attitude of antagonism to 
men of organizing genius and initiative 
runs against human instincts the world 
over. British labor, even when it seems 
to be reaching for final control over 
government and industry, seems to be 
perceptibly mellowing in its estimate of 
the value of brains and executive ability. 

If reasonable democratic aspirations 
are met, we shall have full opportunity 
in this country, I think, to work out in- 
dustrial democracy slowly and in line 
with American traditions. But, to my 
mind, whether we succeed or not de- 
pends entirely upon the degree of 
humanness which is speedily put into 
industrial relations, and particularly 
upon the degree of humanness and 
vision which irradiates the intelligence 
of industrial management throughout 
the country. Militant trades unions en- 
gaged in deadly combat with militant 
employers’ associations cannot bring 
industrial democracy any more than 
they can bring industrial efficiency and 
peace. Such combat results either in 
final control of one party or the other 
or else in civil war. 

What industry needs is time to de- 
velop a safe and efficient form of 
democracy. And the development should 
be by trial and error, as it has been in 
political democracy. It should follow 
the course of evolution, and not revolu- 
tion. Political democracy has slowly 
broadened down from precedent to 
precedent. At first John of England 
said, “I am the State,” and then a few 
landed barons on the field of Runny- 
mede insisted that he sign Magna 
Charta. He is credibly reported to have 
come close to an apoplectic fit in his 
tent after he signed, but he signed. 
The landed aristocracy generally came 
to share the power. Then the men of 
property, obtained through trade and 
commerce, demanded a share and ob- 
tained it. Then the skilled artisans, 
then the agricultural laborers, then all 
manhood within reasonable limits, then 
all womanhood. 

Working slowly by trial and experi- 
ment should industrial democracy come. 
Political democracy has always been 
silently extending some humble institu- 
tion which it already possessed until 
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upon this foundation it built the. whole 
democratic edifice. Some plants have a 
shop safety committee, either skillfully 
and fairly appointed in line with the 
sentiment of the workers or elected 
directly by the workers. Both sides 
recognize the value of such a committee. 
A reasonably rapid but unheralded ex- 
tension of function of such a committee 
to include matters of health, of the 
slighter grievances, and later of wages, 
hours, and conditions generally, is bet- 
ter than new machinery and elaborate 
new institutions of democracy. Man- 
kind, so far as I know, has never done 
well with more democracy than it could 
properly assimilate and appreciate at 
the moment. But we may as well face 
ihe fact that the desire for self- 
expression among workers creeps re- 
sistlessly on, and this instinct must be 
satisfied if prosperity and ordered lib- 
erty are to continue. Just as political 
autocracy and aristocracy have slowly 
disappeared, so must merely economic 
autocracy and aristocracy disappear. 

In dealing with the problems of indus- 
iry America can learn much from Eng- 
land and Australia. Australia is learn- 
ing the folly of the coercive process of 
compulsory arbitration except within 
very limited areas. In England eighty- 
five per cent of labor is already organ- 
ized, with all the symptoms of perma- 
nent class struggle or else of final labor 
control. Such an alternative is not pleas- 
ing to America and is not American. To 
do away with the class struggle and to 
establish a government of all through all 
under the leadership of the wisest and 
the best was, I believe, Mazzini’s concep- 
tion of a true democracy. The class 
struggle establishes caste and the law of 
the average and levels down initiative 
even while it levels up the mass. 

THE MAN WITH THE SINE 

In the tool-room of the plant I asked: 
“Who is the ablest skilled workman?” 
\nd when I learned who he was I 
talked with him. And I found out that 
ithe thing which made him more valu- 
able than anybody else among the one 
hundred and fifty in the department was 
his ability to use the sine-bar, some- 
thing that I had never heard of. The 
sine-bar is a new trigonometric instru- 
ment of exact measurement, largely de- 
\eloped during the war. It involves 
logarithms and is absolutely accurate, 
as the micremeter is not. I asked this 
young man how he learned to use the 
sine-bar, as 1 was quite sure he had 
never had trigonometry in college. He 
said he had had only a common-school 
education, but when he became inter- 
ested in the sine-bar he got hold of the 
drawings and tables of the draughtsman 
and, working after hours, perfected him- 
self in the use of the sine-bar. And 
with pride he took down his table of 
logarithms and told me about the sine- 


bar. When anybody in the tool-room 
must have a measurement precisely 
right, he must go to the man who 


knows the sine-bar. 
It would be a dangerous thing for the 
prosperity of the world and for the fu- 
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ture of the race if hundreds of thou- 
sands of cases of initiative like this 
were not appreciated and rewarded and 
given the freest opportunity to work 
through to the top. This is America as 
distinguished from every other country 
in the world, and it is a distinction that 
ought not to be lightly thrown away. 
If we are to stop the movement towards 
a hard and fast class cleavage in the 
United States, it can only be by the 
rapid extension of the principles and 
practices of sound human interest 
throughout American industry. And 
government, although it can do some- 
thing, can do far less than the authori- 
tative managers of our great enterprises 
throughout the country. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR UNIONISM 

This is not a union plant, although it 
employs a good many union men. One 
of them had been the secretary of a 
union whose members went on strike in 
New York State. He had a wife and 
children. He tried West Virginia, and 
ran into a strike there. Then he tried 
East Liverpool, Ohio, but business 
slackened and he lost his job just after 
he had spent $400 of his savings to get 
his family into Ohio, and he was down 
and out. He was glad to be in a genuine 
open shop with a well-established indus- 
try, but he had no qualms about his 
course with organized labor except that 
he was sorry for what his family had 
had to suffer. He felt that he was fighting 
in his earlier years a young man’s battle 
for his class and for his principles. 

Another had once been in the union, 
but had had enough of unionism for a 
lifetime. Some years ago he was work- 
ing in another great near-by plant. 
One Monday morning he “went out” 
with his comrades in defense of what 
he regarded as justice to his fellows. 
He had a wife and children and was 
obliged to get work soon, so he went 
from factory to factory, but found he 
had been black-listed. He was a pariah 
to all factory society because he had 
joined in a battle for the good of men 
of his kind as he saw it. For months, 
although he had but one leg and was a 
skilled mechanic, he had to dig ditches 
at small pay, until he slowly crept back 
out of a union into an open-shop haven. 

There was a sense of exhaustion with 
their struggles on the part of these and 
other old union men, but I found none 
who denounced unionism. One of them 
said to me: “As long as manufacturers 
have the power of association and black- 
listing and punishment, as long as com- 
binations of profiteers lave power to put 
up prices and starve men and bring the 
working class to time, unionism must 
exist.” 

The purpose of a good many short- 
sighted persons and of certain great com- 
mercial organizations at the present mo- 
ment to make the closed shop “a battling 
issue,” to lock horns with trade-unionism 
in a final great encounter, is disquieting. 
Can we learn nothing from history and 
can we see no better remedy? Unionism 


is, and always has been, merely a fight- . 


ing weapon. Industrial autocracy and ex- 
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ploitation, not always deliberately bru- 
tal, but thoughtless and class-conscious, 
have created unionism, and made it nec- 
essary to the economic freedom of great 
areas of employment. Trade-unionism 
has given collective strength to a great 
body of reasonably intelligent skilled 
workers of the free countries, and has 
lifted standards of justice and profit for 
the whole working class, whether organ- 
ized or not. Unionism will exist until 
the need for it passes. But it is not 
necessarily a permanent institution. 
The greatest victory that unionism will 
ever win will come when there is no 
further need for unionism. 


THE STRAIT-JACKET 

There is no reason whatever that the 
democracy of industry in the United 
States should follow the path of England 
and set up a permanent class cleavage 
between employers and employees, be- 
tween trade unions and management 
unions. The democracy of industry in 
the United States may follow a far more 
American channel. But it cannot be 
done through great associations of 
manufacturers and employers aiding 
and abetting bitter struggles against the 
closed shop and making a gigantic pub- 
lic issue thereby. Under those cir- 
cumstances, the universal strait-jacket 
closed shop, with all the evils which 
might follow in its train, will win per- 
haps through a process not very differ- 
ent from civil war. But the manage- 
ment of American industry has it in its 
Own grasp to make all strait-jacket and 
un-American methods of battling for 
buman rights unnecessary. A relatively 
small percentage of American labor has 
as yet developed a hard and fast system 
of fighting those whom it regards as its 
natural foes. 

The way to stop any uneconomic or 
un-American trend of labor is to develop 
the practical brotherhood of genuine 
human co-operation inside of every great 
industrial plant in the country, and to 
do it soon. Such a plan will spread 
from the center of great industrial man- 
agement more swiftly than from any 
other source. The square deal is still a 
great solvent. Spending endless energy 
and time in trying to prevent labor from 
organizing and using a fighting weapon 
like the closed shop, as long as the lack 
of a square deal seems to make such 
fighting weapons invaluable to class jus- 
tice, is a foolish and futile method for 
men to employ who are big enough for 
the management jobs of America. 

As long as there are arrogant, auto- 
cratic employers there will be struggles 
for the closed shop. As long as political 
machinery seems to be in the power of 
the capitalist class the labor class will 
seek to wrest it away through counter- 
intimidation, or the threat of a labor 
party, or widespread direct action, 
or some other equally undemocratic 
method. But the earlier management of 
industry had a great deal to do with 
creating the labor disorder. And it 
is up to the management of American 
industry, alert, able, and sensible, to 
cure it. 
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From Irederick S. Williams, Dallas, West Virginia 


The photographs above and at the left show 
well-preserved specimens of the architecture of 
the days of the homesteaders in our Great West. 
A more or less substantial frame of wood was* 
covered by cakes of prairie grass sod laid up 
as bricks would be. When the picture of the 
Pioneer Hotel was taken, the hostelry was doing 
a thriving business in a South Dakota town, our 
informant says. These sed houses, he adds, 
made better homes for fleas and other friendly 
though unwelcome insects than for human be- 
ings, but they served well as temporary shelter 
for the builders of that part of our Nation; in 
fact, many of these houses are still in use. 
The picture at the left shows one of the sod 
dwellings; in the one at the top the sod feature 
appears mainly on the roofs. 

The* photograph below shows an old English 
inn called *“‘The Cat and Fiddle,” on the Bourne- 
mouth Road, between Highcliff and Bourne- 
mouth, England. The painted sign in front of 
the inn, bearing a picture of the cat and the 
fiddle celebrated in the nursery rhyme, gives the 
inn its name. 
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rom John Wade, l’lymouth Meeting, Pa. 
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THE BOOK TABLE 


A SYSTEM OF PROTECTIVE READING 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


movement on the part of more or 

less respectable friends of mine to 
get people generally to read more books. 
Publishers as a rule, I think I may say 
without injury to their feelings, rather 
incline to this thought. The book re- 
viewers also seem to write more favor- 
ably of most books than they did. I 
have written several books myself that 
for some years have failed to attract the 
attention of an eager public, and which 
I should be glad to have issued in new 
editions if I could feel reasonably sure 
that they would not crowd out Shake- 
speare and Milton and other important 
writers who, like myself, are not being 
read so much as of yore. But my main 
purpose is not to further the sale of my 
own works, as interesting as they may 
be to some folks who believe they can 
still borrow money from me, but it is 
to call attention to this new book move- 
ment with a view to persuading people 
here and there to look into it. I really 
have something of interest and impor- 
tance to communicate. ” 

Of course the danger of taking on any- 
thing more in the intellectual line than 
we have on hand at present is that it 
-May cramp us in other directions: if 
wé get into the habit of reading books, 
the movies will feel it, and if the re- 
ceipts from the movies should begin to 
drop at this critical time, there’s no 
telling how soon the end will come. The 
railways have gone already; the steel 
business isn’t feeling over-well; in fact, 
without going too much into particu- 
lars, about the only thing at present 
that seems to stand between us and 
destruction are the movies. If we 
should all begin to stay home even a 
couple of evenings a week and take to 
reading the Bible and Homer and, say, 
one of my former works that isn’t really 
so bad as they said it was at the time, 
where would we be then? This is a 
question that we must consider care- 
fully. Much as I favor in the abstract 
buying a book a week, I realize that 
the safety of the Republic requires me 
not to stop too quickly patronizing the 
Gish sisters and Charlie Chaplin. 

Then there is the baseball industry, 
which showed signs of languishing last 
year until somebody discovered it con- 
cealed a worm or so of corruption and 
it was thus ativertised enough to get 
back its stride; it would be a pity to 
read books and not have time to keep up 
with the batting averages, or the names 
of the principal players, and how much 


I HAVE noticed recently a concerted 


they are getting and what they wear and 


eat. Then there are golf and tennis and 
business and other expensive sports 
which must be maintained. It is neces- 
sary to keep informed about what is or 


is not going on; we must also consort 
with our neighbors and listen over the 
telephone; among and between all of 
these things, does it also come within 
our line of duty to read books? One 
sees them around occasionally on tables, 
reads about them in literary supple- 
ments, and hears them referred to inti- 
mately by those who talk as if they had 
really read them. But to read them our- 
selves is quite another matter. The 
habit is too easy, not to acquire, but to 
practice. You can read a book any- 
where, standing up and sitting down, in 
trains and trolleys. There was a man 
who acquired a book education by read- 
ing on horseback. Now that electricity 
has come in, the danger of reading in 
bed is reduced to zero; so that if you 
once break down the barriers and get 
into the habit of reading you are lost; 
there is nothing you can talk about to 
your friends; they wouldn’t know what 
you meant. You don’t have to go any- 
where or do anything; it costs practi- 
cally nothing; indeed, the amount you 
save in carfare each week by not going 
to places that now you don’t want to 
go to will buy twice as many books as 
you read. No wonder so many people 
instinctively shrink from it; it not only 
costs too little, but it is an occupation 
that would make them practically inde- 
pendent of other entertainments. A des- 
perate outlook in these paternalistic 
days. 

Please believe that I say this not in 
any mean or derisive spirit, but in all 
seriousness. If you doubt me, try the 
experiment for yourself. Let us say 
that you are an average American. 
Very well. Now the average American 
has recently been declared by an emi- 
nent scientist not to be any further 
advanced mentally than an eighteen- 
year-old boy. Well, that is enough. I 
have an eighteen-year-old boy, and if 
you are as far advanced as he thinks he 
is you know it all. 

And say you start the habit of reading 
a book a week. You can curl up any- 
where and take a fall out of that book, 
and you don’t care what happens—if it’s 
a good book of course, like “The Tale 
of Two Cities,” or “Kim,” or “Ivanhoe,” 
or “Treasure Island.” You settle down 
after dinner, if you are a married man, 
with a cigar and the right light over 
your shoulder, and just as you’ve got 
settled, even to the ash-tray right at 
your elbow, your wife steps up and says, 
“Come on, dear; it’s Norma Talmadge” 
—and what are you going to do about it 
then? . 

Or maybe you are a business man; try 
quoting “Kim” to a customer, and, not 
to be too dignified, see where you get 
off. The fact is that if you should, in 


some moment of weakness, be led into 
this pernicious habit of reading good 
books you would be immediately cut off 
from the society of your kind. If you 
did not acquire the reputation of a high- 
brow, you would take on that of a bore; 
those you meet would begin to regard 
you with lack-luster eye, your profits 
would decline, your family would desert 
you; the world indeed would only be 
paying you back in kind; because you 
had discovered something that made you 
independent of it, it would take its 
revenge by drawing away from you; it 
would leave you stranded. 

Now the fact is that, however much 
we may console ourselves with such 
mental resources as we have been able 
secretly to develop, none of us quite 
likes to be stranded in just this manner. 
Perhaps in those moments of high rap- 
ture when the book has wholly “got” 
us we flaunt the world metaphorically, 
sitting in our chair in our cozy corner 
alone in the house; but, after all, we 
are part of our world, whatever it is 
that has been built up around us; we 
cannot abjure it in this medieval 
fashion; we must listen to it, cajole and 
be cajoled by it; let it lead us around 
and accept its rewards and punishments. 

At least outwardly. And here I come 
to my secret. It is wonderful; it is ab- 
sorbing; it works; and I fain would let 
you in on it, if you’ll promise not to 
tell. It wouldn’t do to have it get out; 
this would spoil everything; so I beg of 
you to keep it to yourself. If certain 
people I know should find out what I am 
doing, it would ruin me. I am quite 
safe in writing this because they never 
read. And, what is more, they don’t 
suspect that I do; at least they don’t 
suspect I read in the way I do, but only 
in the way they think they read, which 
—as I have indicated—is not at all. 
The rule is simple; I never let them see 
me read, and I never refer to anything 
I have read. The only thing that re- 
mains is to tell how the thing can be 
done. How is it possible for us to con- 
ceal ourselves from others long enough 
to acquire a habit which, if known, 
might prove to be fatal? 

It is perfectly easy. All you need do 
in the beginning is to get a leather book 
cover, the outside of which is marked in 
conspicuous letters “Income Tax Re- 
ports.” You put it over the book you 
read, and there you are. If you are 
reading Rabelais or Stephen Leacock, 
for example, and burst into loud laugh- 
ter, your sympathetic friend merely 
glances at you, shakes his head, and 
says, “Poor chap! He’s only in the 
early stages yet!” He has no feeling of 
superiority for you that he might feel, 
for example, if he knew you were a book- 
worm. He has been hysterical himself 
over income-tax reports. 

To get on good terms with the best 
literature in comfortable privacy, with- 
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out danger, by adopting this system 
will be found an easy task. As you ac- 
quire more skill, you will naturally turn 
to other subjects for protection than 
the income-tax reports; you may become 
intimate with Milton and Dante under 
the alluring legend of “Our Annual Seed 
Catalogue,” “Film Favorites,” “Baseball 
Records,” and so forth. Also, at com- 
paratively slight expense, you can ac- 
quire a set of covers in sizes to fit 
almost any book, from the Temple Edi- 
tion of Shakespeare to a quarto of 
Plutarch. 

It is only necessary to conclude with 
a word of caution to the wise. As your 
liberal education, thus screened from 
the outside world, grows in importance, 
a corresponding measure of self-control 
will be necessary. The temptation is 
often great to disclose your’ secret. 
Eternal restraint is the price of liberty. 
Keep mum. If your friends should sud- 
denly become aware that you are well 
read, your doom would be sealed. Think 
of the educated people we shun because 
they are so indiscreet as to talk of what 
they read! 


THE NEW BOOKS 


hICTION 


COME BACK (THE). By Carolyn Wells. 
The George H. Doran Company, New York. 
$1.00. 


Another tale about Miss Wells’s two 
girl detectives. The story of crime and 
detection is combined with psychic mys- 
teries. 


HOUSE WITH THE GOLDEN WINDOWS 
(THE). By J. K. Buekrose. The George 
Hl. Doran Company, New York. $1.10. 


Buckrose is always gentle and 
agreeable in her stories of English 
country life. This is, however, not one 
of the strongest of her novels. 


Mrs. 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE. By Mary The 


Macmillan Company, New York 
This novel treats industrial subjects, 
and especially the place of women in 
industrial life, with care and thought- 
fulness. It is correctly described by the 
publishers as “a story of American life 
and the development of the freedom of 


Briarly. 


$2.25. 


American women as they are com- 

plicated by the labor problem.” 

PROFITEERS (THE). By KE. Phillips Oppen- 
hen. Littl, Brown & Co., Boston. $2. 


If the stories of mystery, crime, and 
detection written in such abundance by 
Mr. Oppenheim were to be ranked ac- 
cording to their merit and interest, we 
are afraid that the present example 
would stand pretty near the end of the 
list. 


LITTLE RED FOOT (THE). By Robert W. 
Chambers. The George Hl. Doran Company, 
New York $1.90. 

It is refreshing to turn from Mr. 

Chambers’s later novels and remember 

that in his earlier literary career he 


wrote one of the best American histori- 
cal stories, “Cardigan.” In his new 
book he carries on the story of the 
agitation and fighting in New York be- 
tween Albany and Canada in the days 
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preceding and following the outbreak of 
the American Revolution. The horrors 
of the Indian and Tory raids are de- 
scribed with historical accuracy and 
dramatie intensity. The love story in- 
cluded stands out delightfully before 
this historic background. 


VISION HOUSE. By C. N. and A. M. William- 
son. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. $1.90. 

As in earlier stories by these authors. 
the interest of travel and sightseeing is 
here combined with that of romance. 
The hero is introduced as “the only 
American V. C.,” although the fact 
seems to be that he was really a British 
subject, and therefore technically, as 
well as by merit, entitled to receive the 
Victoria Cross. The tale has its im- 
probabilities, but it is exciting and 
readable. 


MUSIC, PAINTING, ANI) OTHER ARTS 
HISTORY AND METHODS OF ANCIENT AND 


MODERN PAINTING. By James Ward. 
Vol. IV. Illustrated. KE. IP. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $6. 


This volume is of particular value to 
lovers of Venetian painting. More than 
half of the text comprises a discussion 
of the painters of Venice from the 
Bellinis down. The rest of the book 
tells us much about the painters from 
other Italian centers. The author’s 
style, while clear and compact, is not 
particularly magnetic. 

MODERN TENDENCIES IN SCULPTURE. By 
Lorado Taft. Illustrated. The University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago. $5. 

This work by a sculptor who is also a 
critic of wide knowledge and facile 
power of expression will be valued by all 
art-loving Americans. The wealth of 
illustration (there are over four hun- 
dred pictures) makes the book ex- 
tremely useful to readers who, after 
enjoying Professor Taft’s luminous com- 
ments, wish to form their own judgment 
as to the recent developments in sculp- 
ture which are so fully treated in the 
book. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
EUROPE’S MORNING AFTER. By Kenneth L. 
Roberts. Harper & Brothers, New York. $3. 
Literally, “Schieber” is “one who 
shoves.” The Germans, it seems, now 


apply the name Schieber to the man 
who makes money unjustifiably, who 
gets something at a low price and 


“shoves” it along to some one else at a 
high price. Mr. Kenneth Roberts, an 
acute, unconventional, and very infor- 
mative observer, says: 

He is a man who cheats by dealing 
in goods in which he is not. legiti- 
mately entitled to deal, such as flour 
and bread and sugar and meat. 
These goods are supposed to be under 
Government control so that every- 
body can have an equal amount. But 
the Schieber sells them at a high 
price to those who are unwilling to 
subsist on a Government ration. ... 
If the Schieber cheats by selling at a 
profit the foodstuffs which he is not 
supposed to sell, then there are hun- 
dreds of thousands of people in Ger- 
many cheating by purchasing from 
the Schieber the food that they are 
not supposed to eat... . Therefore I 


say that Germany is a land of Schie- 

bers. 

Crossing the frontier into Poland, we 
find that the distinguished ex-Premier 
of that country is still apparently as 
much of a national idol as ever. The 
author tells us that Paderewski has lost 
neither his popularity nor his influence. 
In fact, Mr. Roberts adds in his slap- 
dash, slangy fashion: ‘Anybody who 
says that Paderewski hasn’t the love 
and the admiration of the entire Polish 
nation is talking through his hat as 


well as through his overcoat and 
goloshes.” The reader who seeks infor- 
mation about Paderewski must read 


fifty-five pages to get it; the book has 
no index. But all the chapters are 
worth reading even if the text'is repe- 
titious and its wit crude. 


ESSAYS AND CRITICISM 
TYRANNY OF THE COUNTRYSIDE (THE). 
By F. E. Green. The Labor VPublishing 


Company, Ltd., London. 

The conditions that make the British 
farm laborer and village worker dissatis- 
fied with their lot are feelingly and 
forcibly presented in this unusually 
plain-spoken book. Rarely has ‘“Hodge’s” 
case been more effectively presented. 

SCIENCE 
STONE AGE (THE). By Harrison E. 
Howe. Illustrated. (The Century Books of 
Useful Science.) The Century Company, 
New York. $3. 

“The New Stone Age” is the age of 
cement and concrete. This volume dis- 
cusses the raw material necessary for 
the different types and explains the 
preparation involved; it tells about the 
parts which chemistry and _ other 
sciences play in cement and concrete 
and scientifically sets forth just what 
happens when these materials set and 
harden. Finally, it informs us concern- 
ing the various uses of cement and con- 
crete. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
BRASSBOUNDER (THE). y 


NEW 


3y David W. Lone. 


kK. PP. Dutton & Co., New York. $2. 
FOUR CORNERS. By Clifford Raymond. ‘The 
George H. Doran Company, New York. 


$1.90. 

TOO OLD FOR DOLLS. By Anthony M. Ludo- 
vici. G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. $2. 
HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 

CASE OF KOREA (THE). By Henry Chung, 
A.M., Ph.I). Foreword by Hon. Selden I. 
Spencer. The Fleming H. Revell Company, 
New York. $3. 

TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION 

ANNALS AND ANTIQUITIES OF RAJASTHAN ; 
OR, THE CENTRAL AND WESTERN 
RAJPUT STATES OF INDIA. By Liecut.- 
Col. James Tod. 3 vols. The Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPITY 
IN HIS STEPS TO-DAY. By Charles M. Shcel- 
don. The Fleming H. Revell Company, New 
York. $1.25. : 


MISCELLANEOUS 

IMMIGRANT HEALTH AND THE COMMU- 
NITY. By Michael M. Davis, Jr. Ameri- 
eanization Studies. Harper & Brothers, 
New York. ’ 

MESSAGE OF SADHU SUNDAR SINGH (THE). 
By B. H. Streeter, M.A., and A. J. Ap- 
pasamy, B.A. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.75. 
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ERE’S where some 
of the mill-hands 
live,” said the taxi- 
driver.” 

“* What 


hands ?” 


mill- 





“Wood Worsted, 
the big mill you see over there.” 

Through the gray spring drizzle 
that was descending upon Lawrence 
‘ame the clean sparkle of a delight- 
ful region of Colonial homes. From 
their flower-beds came a wet fra- 
grance; their lattice-work was cov- 
ered with vines. 

“How do you people of Lawrence 
feel toward Mr. Wood?” we asked, 
curious to know what the-big Massa- 
chusetts mill town thought of the 
master of its industrial destinies. 

“I see by the papers that he made 
$125,000 out of his mills last year. 
I’m no Anarchist or Socialist. But 
that’s too much for any man to make.” 

How near right the driver’s figures 
were I don’t know. But judging from 
Mr. Wood’s industrial value to the 
country, I should think his services 
would be cheap at ten times that 
figure. 

We were on our way to Shawsheen 
Village, midway between Lawrence 
and Andover, to learn something 
more about the American Woolen 
Company and its founder. There is 
something strange and elusive about 
him. History has more to say of 
many a lesser figure than will prob- 
ably ever be recorded about William 
M. Wood. Yet his influence impinges 
upon human life at perhaps more 
points of contact than the influence 
of any other big industrial leader we 
have. What Harriman did for rail- 
roading, what Rockefeller did for 
oil, what Gary did for steel, William 
M. Wood has done for wool. 
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BY NEWTON A. FUESSLE 


FOUND INDUSTRY GROPING 

One cannot study the woolen in- 
dustry without looking deeply into 
the work of the American Woolen 
Company—not because this organi- 
zation controls most of the American 
woolen industry; it does not—but 
because the American Woolen Com- 
pany found out how to fit its stride 
to the enormous needs of modern 
times and showed other mills how. 
And one cannot study the American 
Woolen Company without studying 
the character of Mr. Wood. For, 
while he could leave his desk to- 
morrow for a long absence and know 
that the work would go right along 
without a hitch, there would be no 
American Woolen Company if it 
were not for William M. Wood, and 





the industry might still be groping 
along the byways where he found it. 

He found the industry utterly dis- 
organized. Mill was fighting mill in 
his native New England hills. It was 
a struggle for labor, for wool, for 
equipment, for competent overseers, 
for capital, for distribution of the 
finished product. There was incred- 
ible waste. Cost of production knowl- 
edge was non-existent. Wages were 
low, cost of finished weaves high, 
working and sanitary conditions 
bad. Co-ordination and team-work 
between mills were unknown. In 
their place were suspicion and inter- 
mill conflict. The finer weaves all 
had to come from England. No one 
had ever even taken the trouble to 
make a survey of the facts of pro- 





In every street crowd in the civilized world are suits of clothes made of American 
Woolen Company fabrics 
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The Wood Worsted Mills at Lawrence are the largest on earth. The Washington, Ayer, and Prospect Mills 


of the same company are also in Lawrence. 


duction or distribution. Salesmen of 
the competing mills chased each 
other about like hares and hounds. 
When a mill burnt down, dividends 
stopped. 

But in the midst of this disor- 
ganized milling a new kind of loom 
was at work. In the brain of William 
M. Wood the seven-league shuttle of 
a new idea was plying to and fro. 
Like the glistening tracks of Harri- 
man’s dreams, like the pipe-lines of 
Rockefeller’s, like the blast-furnaces 
of Carnegie’s, it was one of the first 
manifestations of the age of organi- 
zation. 

This man found an industry search- 
ing its way with oil wicks ; he illumi- 
nated the path with the glare of a 
new idea, and called to the mill men 
to follow. 

Every great industrial organizer 
is a great critic. Wood made the 
first deep critical incision into the 
ailing anatomy of the wool and 
worsted industry. He applied a kind 
of criticism that had never been 
applied before. It was a creative 
criticism. Small criticism is mere 

vavil. Large criticism adds the crea- 
tive function to the critical function. 
Morse applied it to communication, 
Edison to illumination, the Wrights 
to transportation. It is always. in- 
ventive. It is sensitive, high-strung. 
It is more or less misunderstood. 

All his life Mi. Wood has been 
fascinated by the study of other men’s 
lives. Like Benjamin Franklin, he 
has read Plutarch’s “ Lives” abun- 
dantly. He is an ineessant student 
of history and loves Shakespeare. 

Most of the things that have been 
said about Mr. Wood personally are 
meaningless. They contribute little 
or nothing to an understanding of 
this man who operates 57 mills, em- 
ploys 46,000 people, and faces a pay- 
roll of $1,000,000 a week. Stories 
about Mr. Wood usually issue from 
two classes of sentimentalists. One 


class is carried away by its admiration 
of a man who has made a success of 
his work. The other is carried away 
by its resentment against one who 
has managed to acquire extensive 
power. The one enlarges upon Mr. 
Wood’s philanthropies. The other 
volleys abuses upon him for his un- 
willingness to give something for 
nothing. Both have moralized and 
preached at us with Mr. Wood as 
their text, but have left us but little 
the wiser about this inscrutable New 
England figure who weaves cloth for 
a worldful of backs. 


FASCINATED BY HIS WORK 


What manner of man is this 
romantic figure that has become the 
Gary of wool? Many have wondered. 
But the story can only be pieced to- 
gether in fugitive and fragmentary 
fashion out of the extraordinary 
reticence which surrounds him. 

It would be ridiculous to suppose 
that William M. Wood assembled 
and actuated this $100,000,000 or- 
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These four contain more than half a million spindles and looms 


ganization for the altruistic purpose 
of putting labor into the hands of 
workers or to put clothes on the 
world’s backs. To understand him, 
one must understand that he was 
actuated chiefly by the impulse to 
create. That is an impulse which is 
common to all men. But it is rare 
for that impulse to attach itself to a 
vitality, an energy, a will and men- 
tality capable of setting it into 
powerful action. 

An individual becomes important 
and interesting as his works are im- 
portant and interesting. You cannot 
separate the printing press from Gu- 
tenberg or Gettysburg from Meade. 
History gives its chronicles in terms 
of the man who did the job. And 
William M. Wood is interesting in 
the same way and for precisely the 
same reasons that any creator of a 
large enterprise is interesting. You 
may never have worn a suit of clothes 
woven by the looms of the American 
Woolen Company; and yet the man- 
ufacture of every woolen or worsted 
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The Sabasticook Mills, Pittsfield, Maine 
The industrial domain of William M. Wood begins in Maine 
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fabric you wear has been vastly 
changed and improved by the influ- 
ence of this man and his organization. 

There has probably never been a 
notable industrial leader who re- 
mained more intensely wrapped up 
in his business than William M. 
Wood. His work alone fascinates 
lim. You will hunt in vain in his 
activities for the gayeties of the 
Goulds or the love of sports of the 
Vanderbilts. He has never even 
played a game of golf. 

* You need some recreation,” one 
of his associates once urged. “ You 
ought to play golf.” 

“I never had time to learn how to 
play,” replied Mr. Wood. 

Mr. W 00d’s office in Boston, over- 
looking the harbor, is very plain. For 
twenty-five years he sat at an old oak 
desk that he refused to part with. 
There is no sign of luxury. On the 
buff walls are three calendars of the 
kind issued by insurance companies. 
He has big plans to carry out, and 
only seven days a week to work at 
them; the calendars on his walls are 
symbols of the scarcity of his time. 
There is a blue print on the wall of 
one of his pipe systems. There is an 
honor roll of his employees who 
fought in the World War, and a 
framed letter from the colonel of the 
Three Hundred and Sixth Infantry, 
citing one employee for extraordi- 
nary valor. One sees another framed 
letter from Max Hart, of Hart, 
Schaffner & Marx, inclosing a check 
for $1,000,000 worth of goods. There 
are no trophies of the chase on his 
office walls. He shares his private 
office with others, judging from the 
three secretarial desks. 

He was born fifty-nine years ago 
in romantic Edgartown, Massachu- 
setts. His father was a mariner ; his 
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One of the company’s three enormous storehouses at Lawrence 


mother a cultured Englishwoman. 
He entered public school at the age 
of four. When he was a small boy, 
his father died, and the boy found 
himself shouldered with the respon- 
sibilities for the support of his 
mother and sister. Perhaps there 
was something about the hard win- 
ters of Martha’s Vineyard that sup- 
plied the spark that was to drive him 
to the position of master of wool. 
The boy did odd jobs as a grocer’s 
clerk. Trade may have been too slow 
to suit his restless temperament ; for 
one day he bought a barrel of apples, 
polished them until they glowed, and 
sold them from house to house from 
the family wheelbarrow. It didn’t 
take him long either to sell his supply 
of apples or to get fired by the 
grocer. This merchant resented any 
form of enterprise that kept trade 
from his doors. 

The family soon moved to New 





The Bradford Mills, Louisville, Kentucky 
—and extends clear down into the State of Kentucky 
The Outlook Advertising Section 


Bedford, in the heart of the New 
England mill country, where they 
lived in a pitched-roof cottage in 
Jenny Street. After leaving the local 
high school, Wood was given work 
in the counting-room of the Wam- 
sutta Mills, by Andrew G. Pierce, 
controlling head. Here his restless- 
ness led him to spend his spare time 
in the midst of the machinery, and 
he was soon transferred to the manu- 
facturing department. 

It was at this time that one Beau- 
vais by name, a whaler, banker, and 
railroader, head of J. A. Beauvais & 
Co., took a fancy to the young man 
and took him into the bank, where 
he devoted himself personally to the 
youth’s training. During this period 
Wood acquired arespect and a passion 
for figures, calculations, and facts. 

His next move carried him to Fall 
River, as bookkeeper in the Border 
City Cotton Mills. One day he had to 
send out a large mail of printed mat- 
ter. Other duties were pressing, so 
he had the mail weighed, and found 
that the cost of postage would be 
$50. He took it to the post office, 
called to the clerk behind the win- 
dow, and informed him that he had 
carefully figured out the amount of 
postage due. 

“Here’s the money,” he said. 
“Please put on the stamps.” 

“ Here, that’s not my business!” 
protested the postal clerk. 

“Oh, yes, it is,” returned the 
young bookkeeper, undaunted, and 
walked away. 

The episode merely illustrates Mr. 
Wood’s faculty of getting things 
done. 

His combined knowledge of ac- 
counting and of manufacturing and 
his unwavering pluck asa yarn sales- 
man soon led some of his friends to 
want to build a new mill for Mr. 








What E. H. Harriman did for railroading 
Mr. Wood has done for wool 


Wood to manage. But much greater 
dreams were stirring in him, and his 
next step was to go to Lawrence and 
enter the famous Washington Mill, 
which, after severe vicissitudes, was 
then being reorganized by Frederick 
Ayer. The latter, quick to see the 
awareness and enterprise of his new 
assistant, made him treasurer of the 
concern, and piled on more and more 
responsibility. It is also to be re- 
corded that the daughter of Frederick 
Ayer presently became Mrs. William 
M. W ood. 


THE GARY OF WOOL 

The year 1899 found Mr. Wood 
ready to broach an idea to his asso- 
ciates which he had long been pon- 
dering. The markets were demoral- 
ized and unsteady ; mill was fighting 
mill for materials, labor, and dis- 
tributions; no science of costs had 
ever been applied to the industry. 
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Mr. Wood’s idea was to consolidate 
seventeen of the foremost New Eng- 
land woolen mills under a single, 
strong, well-financed management, 
and thus to stabilize the whole 
industry. 

“The idea is absurd ; it can’t be 
carried out,” was the united verdict 
of the mill-owners. 

Mr. Wood made a careful study 
of facts and conditions. He found 
that even the cotton mills of the 
time employed superior methods. He 
set about assembling and formulat- 
ing all the facts of woolen manufac- 
ture. What infinite pains he took 
will never be fully known. He went 
so far as to measure the drops of oil 
used in certain processes to arrive 
at an understanding of actual costs. 
Here was a mill man with a respect 
not only for dollars and cents, but 
for mills and the minutest fractions 
thereof. Little by little he inaugu- 
rated cost systems, located leaks, 
plugged them up, brought down 
overhead, made the mill pay. 

Wood didn’t argue the mill men 
into amalgamating. He was more 
persuasive. He showed them how to 
run a mill. He proved to them by 
his methods at the Washington Mill 
that these same methods would be 
good for other mills, good for the 
industry, good for labor, good for 
the mill towns, good for the public. 
When the original seventeen mills 
joined hands over twenty years ago 
at the invitation of William M. 
Wood, and made him the President 
of the new American Woolen Com- 
pany, the fascinating work had only 
just begun for him. 

It was once a one-man company. 
Now it is owned by over seventeen 
thousand stockholders, for whom 
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The picturesque streets of Martha’s Vineyard, where the founder of the American 
Woolen Company spent his boyhood 
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Like Andrew Carnegie, William M. Wood 
helped usher in the era of organization 


Mr. Wood and his associate execu- 
tives act as managers. The impetus 
and vision of the founder have grad- 
ually taken hold of his associates. 
But it cannot be said that Mr. Wood 
has trained his associates and subor- 
dinates in the sense that the heads of 
a good many other large and success- 
ful industrial organizations train 
men. There is nothing pedagogical 
about him. He doesn’t get his men 
together for blackboard talks or lee- 
tures. He doesn’t flood the place 
with epigrammatic platitudes for 
his subordinates to paste on their 
walls. He doesn’t try to teach them 
how he would do a thing and expect 
them to do likewise. His reticence 
applies even to his contact with his 
own officials. He plays neither the 
teacher nor the overseer toward his 
subordinates. He picks a good man, 
turns him loose, and lets him alone. 
The man’s success is gauged by his 
ability to apply his own peculiar 
forces effectively to the business, and 
not by his ability to mimic the meth- 
ods of the founder. This results in 
undivided responsibility, in personal 
initiative and enterprise. It imbues 
a man with singular loyalty to the 
company and its head. 

Thus the reticence of Mr. Wood 
makes his men stand on their own 
feet and do their own job in their 
own best way. It seems to be an in- 
tuitive reticence, fostered by a sensi- 
tive respect for the ways of others, 
and explained, again, in part, by the 
peculiar position of Mr. Wood as the 
leader of the woolen industry. 

Unlike the situation, for example, 
in cotton or steel, there is no open 
wool market. For this reason market 
conditions are singularly subject to 
superficial impressions. If Mr. Wood 
walks down the street looking wor- 
ried, the impression spreads that the 
market is looking down. If he looks 





cheerful, it is at once supposed that 
the market is looking up. The trade’s 
close and constant scrutiny of the 
man is thus another reason for his 
noted reticence. 

Only a somewhat autocratic tem- 
perament could ever have founded 
and held together themany ponderous 
elements of such a company as this. 

Those who complain of the some- 
times autocratic ways of William M. 
Wood forget the ponderous elements 
of the business he is responsible for. 

“ An executive in Mr. Wood’s posi- 
tion,” explains a Harvard professor 
who knows him well, “ is compelled 
to make quick and enormously im- 
portant decisions. He has to make his 
decisions regardless of criticism. This 
keeps him under constant fire. It 
takes courage to make decisions of 
this kind and to stand by them. This 
we are likely to overlook in the pub- 
lic lambasting of industrial leaders. 
His quick decisions have perhaps 
given Mr. Wood the reputation of 
being impulsive. But his decisions, no 
matter how rapidly arrived at, are 
invariably made with singular con- 
sciousness of his responsibility alike 
toward his employees, his stock- 
holders, the whole industry, the pub- 
lic, and the mill towns.” 


“NO ILLUSIONS ” 


Mr. Wood himself states very 
clearly the sense of responsibility with 
which he approaches his decisions. 

“ Here-I am in a sense a trustee,” 
he declares, “charged with duties 
affecting the lives, prosperity, and 
happiness of more than forty thou- 
sand workers in our different mills, 
who by the iron necessity of cireum- 
stances must be personally unknown 
to me, and to whom of necessity I 
am a person of a character and of 
characteristics of which these workers 
can judge only by what I do or by 
what they themselves imagine and 
conjecture regarding me. 

* On the other hand, I am as much 
atrustee, holding millionsof dollars of 
property placed in my hands by thou- 
sands of investors, practically all of 
whom are personally as much strang- 
ers to me as the workers in the mills. 

“ Furthermore, [ am charged with 
a duty to the public. The public has 
a right to buy cloth from the looms 
of this company which shall be the 
best cloth that can reasonably be 
produced for the money. 

“ T hardly need to point out to you 
how delicate these duties are in rela- 
tion to each other, or how vitally 
they may at times conflict. 

“ Whatarethe principles whichare 
toguideone holding the position which 
I hold of executive management? 


THE 
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“History gives us its chronicles in terms of the man who did the job” 


William M. Wood, Founder and President of the 
American Woolen Company 


“The lack of personal contact, 
the loss of the old relations between 
the workers and the management, of 
course cripple me in this task. I can- 
not personally know of the condi- 
tions which surround our operatives. 
I cannot enter into their lives and 
know their thoughts as I would like 
todo. Many of them, as you know, 
do not speak our language. They 
have come to us from foreign lands 
to share with us here the liberty and 
the prosperity which have grown up 
in this wonderful land. They have 
come from conditions which were 
different, many of them sad and em- 
bittering, which are reflected in their 
resentments against existing institu- 
tions. They are citizens in the mak- 
ing, and it isa part of our duty as 
managers to assist in making them 
good citizens. 

“In the past we have had our 
troubles and disagreements. De- 
mands have been made by the work- 
ers which I have felt in justice to the 
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investors and to the publie I could 
not grant. But sometimes, no doubt, 
I myself have been mistaken,” de- 
clares Mr. Wood, frankly. 

“ But the greatest mistake of all 
has been when the management and 
workers have failed to recognize the 
absolute necessity of team-work, sym- 
pathy, and unity of purpose in main- 
taining this industry upon which both 
of us equally depend for ourlivelihood. 

“ T indulge in no illusions. I know 
that we shall have our troubles and 
disagreements in the future, some- 
what as we have had in the past, but 
I hope and believe that we shall 
approach them with a new spirit and 
a new appreciation, and a new regard 
each for the view-point of the other. 

“It has been the habit of certain 
people to go about among the workers 
in our different mills in an attempt 
to excite in them a feeling that they 
are unjustly treated. Two classes have 
indulged in this practice. There are 
the social workers and philanthro- 
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“I shall not forget as long as I live how you came to my home to-day,” said Mr. 
Wood to thousands of his mill workers from his porch at Arden 


pists, who act from a sincere desire to 
better the conditions of the worker 
and are really anxious to help. They 
are well-meaning people, and there 
can be no doubt that in some, per- 
haps many, cases grievances really 
exist—the very grievances which we 
are trying to remedy. Of these people 
I make no complaint or criticism. 
The purposes which they attempt to 
achieve are praiseworthy, but I ven- 
ture to think that they might accom- 
plish more in co-operation with the 
management than in stirring up feel- 
ing against it. 

“Of the other class, many agitate 
merely to get the money which they 
can extract from the workers by 
way of assessments.” 

Mr. Wood then stated with clear- 
ness the bond between government 
and industry. He said: “ There is 
still another duty, one which has de- 
veloped considerably of late years— 
the duty to our Government. Within 
the years last past the Government 
not only has undertaken to supervise 
and control the business activities of 
companies like ours, but has, to a 
very large extent, succeeded to the 
position of our stockholders. The 
Government is a new beneficiary for 
which the management holds its 
property in trust. 

“You will be a bit surprised, I 
think, when I tell you that for the 
last year for which our accounts have 
been made up, the American Woolen 
Company has paid to the Govern- 
ment, in taxes, an amount more than 


twice the amount of the nominal 
profit left remaining to the company 
—more than five times the amount 
of dividends paid investors. This 
payment to the Government was 
nearly two-thirds the total amount 
distributed to our workers in wages, 
although the wages during that year 
were the highest ever paid in the 
history of our company. 

“ Let me hasten to say, however, 
that I am not complaining of this 
payment as a burden of taxation. I 
do not so view it. I regard it rather 
as the grateful contribution of this 
company to the great causes for 
which we entered the World War; a 
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contribution to the ideals for which 
we fought so successfully in foreign 
lands. 

“Nor is this all. Do you realize 
what the mills of the American 
Woolen Company meant to the Gov- 
ernment in the war? Do you know 
that but for our mills—especially the 
Ayer, Washington, and Wood mills 
at Lawrence—the task of clothing 
our soldiers would have been practi- 
cally hopeless ; that it could not have 
been done with anything like the ex- 
pedition and success that were neces- 
sary to place our troops in the field 
in time to meet the crisis ? And when 
I think that these great mills, which 
were the conception of the present 
management, gave warmth and com- 
fort to our soldiers who fought and 
died in France, it thrills my heart 
and brings to me a deep content- 
ment,” concluded Mr. Wood. 


HELPED WIN THE WAR 


By stabilizing the manufacture of 
woolens and worsteds at that time he 
greatly helped the United States and 
the Allies to win the war. Many an 
Englishman has been knighted for a 
lesser public service. Few people 
can appreciate the enormous specu- 
lative risk involved when Mr. Wood 
abruptly ordered ninety per cent of 
his company’s equipment converted 
for the manufacture of army blankets 
and fabrics. This was done directly 
we had entered the war. It was one 
of those decisions for which Mr. 
Wood is famous. It was another ex- 
ample of the speed with which his 
mind works, 

The president of the American 
Woolen Company realized that the 
moment we entered the war warm 
blankets and uniforms were as vital 
as ammunition. His decision was 





“Without the Ayer, Washington, and Wood Mills the task of clothing our soldiers 
would have been practically hopeless ” 
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that of an executive able instantly to 
estimate a great immediate need and 
able to judge the needs of the future. 
Committing his company to this Na- 
tional service at a moment when the 
speed of attack depended largely 
upon his “ yes” or “no” was an act 
that no patriot could have withheld 
and that none of his stockholders 
questioned. 

A letter to the American Woolen 
Company from Rear-Admiral C. S. 
Williams, of the Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, reveals the grate- 
ful attitude of the Navy toward the 
remarkable alacrity and unfailing 
co-operation of the American Woolen 
Company during the recent war. 


I have been in charge of the food 
and clothing for the enlisted per- 
sonnel for the last six years, and 
since the armistice have been in 
charge of the fleet supply base, 
which embraces general supplies as 
well as food and clothing. Before 
laying aside my official duties I 
wish to express my high apprecia- 
tion of the service rendered by the 
American Woolen Company during 
the trying months following our 
country’s entry into the World War. 

It is pleasant to record the fact 
that you were always helpful and 
stood not upon technicalities and 
that your patriotic efforts were a 
very material factor in keeping the 
Navy fed, clothed and equipped, 
and thus vitally assisted in the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the war. 

Please accept my deep and last- 
‘ing appreciation and thanks. 

Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) C. S. WiLt1aMs, 
Rear-Admiral, Supply Corps, 
U.S. N. 


NEARLY 200 PER CENT WAGE 
INCREASE 
One can readily understand how 
even an executive with intense per- 
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The charming region of his birthplace has 

lingered in Mr. Wood’s memory and makes 

him unwilling to have his workers live in 
unattractive homes 


sonal sympathy for his workers should 
at length find himself at a loss how to 
deal with a hugely increased number 
of operatives. 

“| know you feel friendly toward 
your employees,” one of his sons 
once said to him; “but I doubt if 
they know it.’ 

“*T’ll prove it,” answered the father. 
And then he added: “I had always 
wanted to be good to my people, but 
I didn’t know how. There seemed to 
be a wall between us.” 





“The clean sparkle of a delightful region of Colonial-homes ” 
The company has built more than 2,500 one-family homes for its workers 
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On another occasion, when thou- 
sands of his employees visited him 
at Arden, his old-fashioned, unpre- 
tentious estate near Lawrence, Mr. 
Wood said to them: 

“I shall not forget as long as I 
live how you came to my home to- 
day. Ishall never forget you. Ihave 
been closer to you than you realize. 
I have stood for you in conference.” 

The supposed inaccessibility of 
Mr. Wood is largely a fiction. He 
recently said to an interviewer: “ Sit 
down. People seem to think that I 
am inaccessible, and I’m going to 
show you that it is more difficult to 
get away than to reach me. Any of 
my people can see me if they have a 
legitimate cause, and I am not the 
cold, distant employer which some 
of the newspapers have portrayed.” 

Wage increases amounting to 
185.89 per cent have been awarded 
to employees of the American W oolen 
Company since June, 1916. The re- 
duetion of working hours in 1919 
from fifty-four to forty-eight per week 
corresponds to a further wage in- 
crease of 12 per cent. This reduction 
of working time equaled the total 
reduction in the previous twenty 
years. Mr. Wood has been the leader 
in wage increases in the woolen indus- 
try in New England. The wage 
increases in industries generally have 
amounted to an average of only 55 
per cent since May, 1913. 

Another example of Mr. Wood’s 
efforts on behalf of his workers is a 
co-operative store for his employees 
in Lawrence which sells commodities 
at about forty per cent below ordi- 
nary retail prices. 

The employees’ housing projects 
which Mr. Wood has inaugurated 
already include more than twenty- 
five hundred one-family homes. They 
are sold to employees on easy terms 
or rented to them at attractive fig. 
ures. More than $500,000 has al- 
ready been loaned to employees by 
the company for the purchase of 
homes. Under the Wood plan, homes 
can be built for $3,700 that no private 
Lawrence contractor would put up 
for less than $5,000. It helped drive 
out the speculators who have preyed 
in the past upon the mill towns. 

Extensive and generous pension 
and life insurance plans have been 
inaugurated as further expressions 
of equitable treatment of employees. 

Where other men of large means 
have built private golf courses on 
their estates, Mr. Wood has built 
scores of: residences for superin- 
tendents, overseers, and other mill 
executives. Shawsheen Village it is 
called. It is considered a high com- 
pliment to be invited to join this 
eolony. An administration building, 
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In large and comfortable lunch rooms, the mill workers are provided with wholesome 
and appetizing food at cost 


a company store, a park, lagoon, and 
band-stand have been added. A great 
spa is to be built. The visitor who 
inquires about the little stone house 
near the main thoroughfare of the 
village hears an interesting story. 
Once, while motoring through Wash- 
ington, D. C., with one of his lieu- 
tenants, Mr. Wood saw the hut of 
stone at Seventeenth and § Streets 
in which George Washington stopped 
at Valley Forge. 

“ Get that. Don’t forget it,” said 
Mr. W ood. 

The other obtained photographs, 
plans, and a-complete description of 
the historic structure, and was later 
ordered to build its replica at Shaw- 
sheen Village, to be used as a_poll- 
ing-place. 

From June 15 to September 15 
William M. Wood places his house 
at Avalon, which has long been his 
favorite summer home, on Cuttyhunk 
Island, off the coast of Massachusetts 
in Buzzards Bay, at the disposal of 





his mill executives. The only charge 
is a nominal rate for meals. (Guests 
may remain for two weeks and enjoy 
the numerous land and sea sports. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN WOOLEN 

The workers of the American 
Woolen Company are to-day said to 
be in stronger sympathy with the 
management than ever before. In 
May, 1920, when there was a call for 
a strike meeting to demand a forty- 
four-hour week and a fifty per cent 
wage increase, it is said that only a 
handful of workers appeared. It is 
also said that the Amalgamated 
Textile Workers of the World can’t 
pay their rent in Lawrence. 

The labor department of the A meri- 
van Woolen Company has established 
a house organ which instructs the 
mill workers and their families in 
American citizenship, the English 
language, and housework, besides 
keeping them informed in_ lively 
manner of the news of the mill folk. 
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At the 1921 spring exhibit of 
fabric of the American Woolen Com- 
pany in New York, extensive pur- 
chases were made by buyers who 
had never before bought any but 
imported fabrics. A feature of this 
sale was the unusually low price at 
which fabries were marketed, in order 
to enable distributers to do business 
with confidence in view of the un- 
settled market conditions which have 
prevailed during the past year. 

The profit of the American Woolen 
Company is understood to have been 
less than one dollar on a suit of 
clothes last year. If the cloth were 
to be given away by the American 
W oolen Company, it would not make 
a great deal of difference in the final 
cost of a $60 suit. The average of 
twenty per cent reductions which 
the American Woolen Company has 
made in its goods for next year re- 
duces the cost of 314 yards of fabrie 
per suit from about $13.50 to about 
$11.02. But the American Woolen 
Company has, of course, no control 
over the price that the clothing manu- 
facturer or retailer shall charge the 
purchaser for a finished suit. 

There are thousands who think of 
the American W oolen Company only 
in terms of shipments of fabrics to 
be cut up into suits. Thousands think 
of it only in terms of mill jobs. Thou- 
sands think of it only in terms of the 
shares of its preferred or common 
stocks which they own, and to these 
thousands of stockholders have been 
added thousands of additional ones 
during the past few years. But the 
American Woolen Company and its 
founder are compelled to be always 
guided by the interests of all three 
groups, and of the Government and 
the public as well. The task is as 
delicate as it is ponderous. It re- 
quires all the creative talent of its 
executives, patiently applied. 


In a roomy 
farmhouse on 
the shore of 
Baldpate Lake, 
owned by Mr. 
Wood, are va- 
cation accom- 
modations for 
53 boys ata 
time, sons of 
Lawrence mill 
workers 
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BY THE WAY 


TEPHEN GRAHAM, writing in “Country 
,. Life” (London) from Constantino- 
ple, says of the Turkish capital: “The 
Russians have got Constantinople at 
last. It is an irony of fate. There are 
a hundred thousand of them there, the 
best blood of Russia and the most 
charming and _ delightful people in 
Europe. Russian is the predominant 
language; all the best restaurants and 
many of the shops seem to be Russian, 
and Russian peddlers in scores cry their 
wares in the streets. You pass into the 
cabaret, the music hall, the theater, the 
café, the restaurant, the bookshop—all 
Russian. ... For pluck these Russian 
women would be hard to rival. They 
sell their jewels and rings, they sell 
their clothes, they take out trays of 
chocolates to sell in the streets. A 
beautiful young Countess is employed in 
a bakery to sell bread, and is lucky. 
An erstwhile lion and ex-General has a 
job in a laundry. Very many belong to 
Petrograd society and are people who 
fled to the Crimea and the Caucasus and 
were caught up in the Denikin or Wran- 
gel panic.” 





A scene at night in Constantinople, 
overcrowded with refugees, as described 
by Mr. Graham: “Two children, a boy 
and a girl, lie huddled together on the 
pavement, sleeping while the rain beats 
down upon them. The crowd step over 
them, many glance questioningly down- 
ward, but all pass on. At a neighboring 
pastry-cook’s I bought two cakes and 
brought them to the children and stirred 
them up to take them, which they did 
eagerly, each grasping tightly a cake in 
the little hand. By that time a crowd 
had gathered, and every one began to 
fret and give a little money to them. 
And still they lay in the rain and no 
one could take them in.” 





A New York bookstore has a counter 
on which children’s books are displayed. 
The title of one of these books reads: 
“Little Bird Spellers.” Under it is a 
gayly colored picture with this caption: 
“scarlet Taniger.” 


\ Brooklyn newspaper vender with a 
sareastic turn of mind has this sign on 
his stand: 

These Newspapers Are For Sale. 
The Public Library is at Fourth 
\venue and Pacific Street. 

A laundryman on the same street puts 
this placard in his window: 

This is an American Laundry, Not 

Chop Suey House. 

\ boy’s definition of “toast” from a 
household magazine: “A slice of bread 
that you scorch by the fire and then 
scrape at the sink.” 





The “Repository,” of Canton, Ohio, 
is One of the “going” concerns that have 
been going over a hundred years, so a 
subseriber writes. It was established in 
1si5 by John Saxton, the grandfather of 
Mrs. William McKinley. The “Reposi- 
tory” occasionally reprints news from 




















The Car Complete 


An Interpretation 


#\HERIDAN represents the demands of the 
#| trade for cars that are better built, better 
trimmed, more complete in the details of 
equipment. In appearance, comfort, con- 
venience and mechanical excellence, The 
SHERIDAN is a notable achievement in motor 
car values. 


Complete Beauty of line, finish and trim; 
a beauty that makes every detail seem a proper and 
harmonious part—-that makes one proud in its 
ownership and service. 


Complete Comfort, measured by greatly im- 
proved riding qualities, scientific body and spring 
design, highest grade upholstering materials; unusual 
lounging comfort, roominess, ease of opertion and 
control. 














Complete in Conveniences; a combination 
of unusual refinements; distinctive features of elec- 
trical equipment; a practical car, plus important 
new details that reflect the thoughtfulness with 
which it was designed. 


Mechanically Complete; power smoothly 
and efficiently applied in a way to insure economy; 
every part functioning to produce easy, steady 
progress over the road. 








No temptations in the form of lower-priced materials have 
been permitted to enter against the achievement of quality. 
The entire equipment and mechanism of The SHERIDAN 
insure extra years of satisfying service and reflect the perfec- 
tions that are demanded in a car of unwavering reliability. 


The line consists of four and eight 
cylinder types, each having its open, 
roadster, coupe and sedan models. 


ILLUSTRATED PORTFOLIO MAILED ON REQUEST 


The Sheridan Motor Car Company 


Muncie, Indiana 


he Sherida | | 
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Hotels and Resorts 





CANADA 


LAKE CE TIMAGAMI 






— .s 
Come and Get Him Se 
In N ern Ont uri =the unspoiled \° 
yuntry Fine shin anoein aN \ 
thing 5 ‘ston ds “hepe ndable \ 
les Nokeei er, no mosquitoes. 


Hotel lisland camp—comfortable 
beds, excellent table, every comfort 
attention. One night from 
Toronto. Write for booklet. 4 
TIMAGAMI! FUR CO., Department 3 
Omaha, Nebraska 


HOTEL RONNOGO 


THE SIGN OF THE 
TROUT AND THE FLY 


In the heart of the Laurentian Mountains 
A Select Lodge run by university men. 
75 miles from Montreal, on privately owned 
forest land. Finest jake and mountain 
scenery. Altitude 1,600 ft. Excellent trout 
tishing and shooting. nigh grade cuisine. 
References exchanged. Capacity, 12 men. 
Opens July 15 and closes September 15. vy 
ply to PAUL A. LEIGHTON, Princeton, N 


CONNECTICUT 


I" Tn the Berkshire Foothills. Golf 
course overlooking lakes and hills ; tennis, 
boating, bathing, and fishing in crystal- clear 
Lake Wononscopomoc ; beautiful drives and 
auto tours through the picturesque Berk 

shires. Delicious table, home-grown_vege- 

tables. Only 100 miles from ‘New York; 
splendid roads. Charmingly located between 
two lakes. Illustrated booklet_on request. 
Interlaken Inn, Lakeville, 


HOTEL ST. JOHN NX: 


Under new management. Open all year. 
Overlooking Conn. River. Garage. Booklet. 


The Wayside Inn 


NEW MILFORD, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


In the foothills of the Berkshires. Open all 














Conn, 








the year. An ideal place for your summer’s 
rest. 2 hours from New York. Write for 
booklet. Mrs. J. K. CASTLE, Proprietor. 





MARYLAND 


Wharton Camp 


on the Rappahannock 
near Chesapeake Bay 


Sea food, fresh vegetables, chic kens, eggs ; all 

sorts of good melons. Fine fishing, boating, 

bathing Board and lodging in cottages 

$l2 a week. Write for descriptive booklet. 
H. M. WHARTON 

224 W. Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


___ MAINE 
DRIETWOOD 


Bailey Island, Maine 
June 15 to October 1. Beatie located 
overlooking ocean. Mrs. N. C. STONE. 








MAINE 





+ Visit + 
BAR HARBOR: 


» This Season « 
The Vacation Land, 


Combining Ocean, 
Lake, Mountain and 
Country Scenery in 
Unsurpassed Beauty 
Excellent automobile roads, 
winding trails, mountain 


climbs, bridle paths and 
the world-famous 


U. S. GOV’T 


Lafayette 
National Park 


A Wonderland in Itself 


Outdoor sports afforded under 

ideal conditions. Golf, Tennis, 

Yachting, Semi-Pro. Baseball, 
Swimming, ete. 


DAILY CONCERTS 





by members of 
Boston 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
Write now for prices for ac- 
commodations. Ask for 


free profusely illus- 
trated booklet. 


PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
Bar Harbor, Maine 

















MAINE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 





TINHE_ OCEAN mows. YORK 

BEACH, ME. Leading hotel. Fine 
location. All conveniences. Excellent cuisine. 
Comfortable and homelike. Golf, tennis, 
beautiful drives, bathing and fishing. Ideal 
spot for children. Booklet. W. J. SIMPSON. 


SWIET RIVER INN 


Passaconaway, N.H. Opens June 15 
1,400 feet elevation. Trout fishing, bathing, 
aud mountain climbin 2 cottages to rent. 
Address LOUISE B. C TANG, Conway, N. H. 





MASSACHUSETTS _ 


THE CHARLESGATE 


One of Boston’s Best Residential Hotels 
Unobstructed view of Back Bay Park 
and Charles River 
Tourists accommodated by the day or week. 
HERBERT M. SUMMERS 
Also operating 


Cliff Hotel 


AND COTTAGES 
On the Ocean Front 
North Scituate Beach, Mass. 
Historic South Shore 
Between Boston and Plymouth 














NEW JERSEY 


The Cedars 


Allenhurst, N. J. 


A charming country home for a limited num 
ber of guests. Delightfully situated. Ocea 
view. Spacious grounds. Garage. Exclusive 
clientele. Cuisine and service unexcelled 
Golf, riding, and bathing. J. M. KETCHAM., 


QUEEN MARY COTTAGE 
607 Second Ave.,Asbury Park,N..J. 
Running water in every room. Exce ption: ul 
table. Telephone 449. J. M. KETC 

















HOTEL PURITAN | 


Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
THE DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most homelike hotels in the world. 
‘our inquiries gladly answered 
Q}-CostelloMgr and our booklet mailed —y~9 











If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of home without 
extravagance. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
The Leslie 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. Now 
open. Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 


On Buzzards Bay—Cape Cod 


The Sippi 


ican 
MARION, MASS. 


Yachting, fishing, bathing, golf, tennis, 
ballroom. Rooms single or en suite. 
CHAS. W. KOKERDA. 


WHITE HOUSE INN 


91 Elm Street, Northampton, Mass. 
Season June 24 to Sept. 10. Reservations may 
be made now. Detailed information upon 
application to Mrs. M. V. BURGESS. 


BREEZY KNOLL INN 


e Pontoosuc, _ Pittsfield, Mass. 

Bathing and boating in the mountains. 
Tennis, golf, fishing, etc. All conveniences. 
Excellent table. Moderate rates. Booklet. 
L. M. ROCKWELL. 









































Istand, 
The HOMESTEAD 

Opens June 15. _Private estate, 25 cr res 
woods and shore. Folder. T. E. HAZELL. 


ROBINHOOD INN 
AND COTTAGES 
Bailey’s Island, Casco Bay, Maine 
MRS. IDA A. VANNEMAN 








A Rare Combination 
COMFORT, RECREATION, REST 


Clearwater Lake 


(The Most Beautiful Sheet of Water in Maine) 


AND 
Clearwater Camps 
stathrooms, Electric Lights, Spring Water 


An abundant table of delicious food to satisfy 
the most exacting. Best of service. 


Home Garden 


Autoing—Mountain Climbing—Bathing 
‘ishing — Boating 
The recent general reduction in prices has 
enabled us to lower our rates this year with- 
out sacrificing comfort or quality. 


E. G. GAY, R. F. D. No. 2. 


FARMINGTON, MAINE 





East 
—_ 


{AMP 
/ Orland, Me. For — Boating, 
ing, tramping, tennis. G 
good company. Write for booklet, friss E. M 
BUCK, 8 Baldwin Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


YORK CAMPS Loon LAKE. MAINE. 

J. Lewis York, Prop. 
Famous Rangeley region heart of mountains 
facing lake. Log cabins, baths, open tires, 
central dining-room. Garage, - near by, 
boating, bathing, fishing. lresh vegetables, 
eggs, poultry, milk. Booklet 


Ogunquit, Me. inal in Country 
near rocks and surf. Very quiet. Home cook- 
ing. Terms $25-$40. Mra. DANieL W. Perkins. 


NORTH CAMPS 


Rangeley Lake 
RANGELEY, ME. 
An Ideal Place For Your 
VACATION 


Fishing, Boating, Bathing, Mountain 
Climbing, Automobiling 


Excellent table, = spring water. Camp 
farm furnishes fresh milk, cream, eggs, 
poultry, garden vegetables. 


INDIVIDUAL CABINS GARAGE 
Write for booklet. H, Lincoln North, Prop. 


For Rent in July, LOG CABIN 
WITH FIREPLACE, On LAKE, 


30 
Camp Nokomis, Surry, Me.” miles 
Desert. $17 aweek a personfor c: abin and board. 
Harriet D.Foster,510 West 123d St., N.¥. City. 


ALAMOOSOOK, 














ELMWOOD COURT INN 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

A Cozy Inn Amid the Hills. Open 

Juneinto October. Attractive rates for June. 

Booklet on request. J. A. MCNAMARA, Prop. 


MAYFLOWER INN P7222". 


n Cod’s Finest Hotel 
Bathing, “aout. Tennis, Dancing 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


WELLESLEY HILLS, MASS. 


Hot and cold ruming water in_nearly all 








bedrooms. Some private baths. Many com- 
—s furnish rooms for general use. 
Large, reezy, screened piazza. Fern room. 


* Crow’s nest ” Outlook. Edison Phonograph 
—laboratory model. Casino (separate Build. 
ing) with playroom for children. Bowling 
tennis, croquet. Pleasant forest walks and 
country drives. Milk, cream, berries, fresh 
eggs, chickens. Rates $15, 17.50, 20, 25 a week. 


The Lafayette Lodge and Cottages 
WORTHINGTON, MASS. 

A largeairy house with spacious porches,elec- 

tric lights, open fires, running hot and cold 

water in all rooms. Also rooms with private 

baths. In the Berkshire Hills, 1.500 ft. eleva- 

tion. Golf, tennis, ete. (Write for booklet C.) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
BEMIS CAMPS Overlooking | 


Near the White Mountains. A retreat for 
nature lovers. Homelike and comfortable. 
Wonderful scenery,rugged mountains, health- 
ful climate, pure air, spring water. Boating, 
bathing, fishing. tennis, horseback riding. 
Blazed trails to surrounding ane Ref- 
erences. ame $18 to $25 per we 

















HARRY C, BEMIS, South Chatham, N. H. 








The £4 ENGLE SIDE 
a 


NOW OPEN. The best combination of 
seashore teatures on the coast. Matchless bay 
for sailing and fishing, perfect beach and bath:- 

ing. Five tennis courts. The Engleside has ai! 
the modern conveniences, private baths with 
sea and fresh water. Booklet. R. F. Engle, Mgr. 


SURE RELIEF FROM WAY FEVER 


FONTENAC Jersey. For a real 


vacation, pleasant rooms, rig’ nt kind of food, 
block from ocean. NOKDIN, 29 Heck Ave. 


7 NEW YORK 
ADIRONDACKS 


KEENE VALLEY INN, Keene Valley, N. Y. 
Altitude 1,200 ft. Fresh vegetables. Very heart 
of ints.$20 a week and up. Special rates for sea- 
son. Write for booklet. ORLANDO BEEDE, Mer. 















Ocean Grove, New * 
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e Keene Valley, N.Y. Edge- 
Adirondacks wood Cottage, accommodate “3 
15. Fine location. Comfortable beds. Best of 
food. All modern improvements. W. H. Oris. 


LIFF HOUSE and 
OTTAGES 

In the Heart of the Adirondack Mts. 

EAGLE BAY, N.Y.On FOURTH LAKE 

Delightfully situated with accommodations 

for 1 guests. All mountain sports. Modern 


conveniences. Write for illustrated Booklet. 
A. E. LEE, Prop. 








Come to Camp Sacandaga 0", Lake 
ADIRONDACKS A camp tor 
the lovers of the out-of-doors. Refined sur- 
roundings. Good table. Large living-hall. 
Cottages and tents for sleeping. Boats and 
canoes. Black bass fishing. ikes into the 
woods. Nights around the camp-fire. Every- 
thing comfortable and homelike. CuHas. r. 
Meven, Lake Pleasant, Hamilton Co., N. 





Blue Mountain House 
One of finest situations in Adirondacks. A |ti- 
tude 2,055 ft.,overlooking beautiful lakes. Out- 
door sports. All conveniences. Excellent table 
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M. Tyler Merwin, Blue Mountain Lake, N. Y° 
Between Lake George 


Camp On-Ur-Wa and Lake Champlain, 
one mile from station. Fishing, goemnia, be ut- 
ing, dancing, saddle horses and auto trips 
through the Adirondacks. Rates $16 per 
week and up. Free transportation. Write for 
booklet. Royden Bai ber, Mgr., Clemons, N.Y. 


ALGONQUIN A select homelike hotel. 


Ideal location. Excellent cuisine and serv- 
ice, All amusements. §S a June and Sept. 
rates. Lilus. booklet. E.O. PENFIELD. 


Hy BELLPORT,L.f. 
Goldthwaite Inne Ge aR Tf: 
Cool, comfortable, charming. Farm vege- 
tables. Tennis, golf, sailing, bathing. 





Lake George, N. Y. 








Mort Pleasant House, Orient, L.I. pa 
refined, homelike. Most delightfu spot 
onthe Island. Water sports. 3 minutes’ walk 
from beach. Illus. booklet. Accommodates 





150. Eugene J. McDonnell, Prop. and Mer. 
SUNSET CAMP freee y. 


Capacity largest of any camp on Lake. Table 
second to none. Come where you do not have 
to dress for dinner _if you would enjoy our 
ideal simple life. Fishing, boating, bathing. 
climbing, camp-fires, and especially enjoyable 
are the informal dances in our large, new 
Casino. We have a number of cottages «wl 
bungalows with modern improvements, 1 t« 6 
rooms. Tents for those who prefer out«: or 
life. W rite for booklet, New York and erect ‘ki a 
references. R. Bennett, Raquette Lake. N. Y- 


———. 
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Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 


Tours and Travel 


Real Estate 





NEW YORK 
TERRY HOMESTEAD firemiced”’ Stans 


ford Country Club standard golf adjacent. 
Homestead and course all = “the finest 
view in N. Y. State.” Booklet. 


HOTEL WANAKENA 
WANAKENA, N. Y. 
Inn of the North Woods 








be place for rest, recreation. and_ pleasure 
Son Cranberry, the largest of the Adirondack 


‘Lakes. Write for booklet. T. J. FLoop, Prop. 


VERMONT 


PROSPECT HOUSE 
and COTTAGES 


On Lake Bomoseen, Vermont 


Ideal family hotel with oor cottages for 
those desiring. privacy: all modern conve- 
niences, electric lights and bells, telephones 
in cottages. Unexcelled fishing, 3 tennis 
courts, ama farm. Hotel managed by same 
family for 28 years. we and rates on 
ao aan ELLIS, es 





NEW 


y YORK CITY 


HOTEL CLENDENING 


202 West 103d Street 
New York 

A hotel of Quality and Refine- 
ment, located in the Residential 
Section of the West Side. Short 
block from Broadway Subway 
Station—within easy reach of all 
Shops and Theaters. 
R Single Room . . . . $1.50 

ates—sincie Room, Bath near by, $2.00 
Parlor, Bedroom, Bath, for 2 $4, $5 
Parlor. 2 Bedrooms, Bath $6, $7 





Excellent Restaurant 


Moderate Prices—Table d’Hote or a la Carte 
Write for Booklet C und Map of N. Y. City 
53 Washing- 


HOTEL JUDSON ton Square 


adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two w eeks 
or more. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 


Hotel Webster 


(Near 5th Avenue) 


40 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 


Directly in the fashionable club and oe. 
ping section. Within five minutes’ walk t 
all principal theaters. high-class hotel 
patronized by those desiring the best accom- 
modations at moderate cost. 

Rates and map gladly sent upon request. 


JOHN P. TOLSON, Prop. 














Health Resorts 











Sanford Hall, 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 


Comfortable, homelike surround- 
ings; modern methods of treatment; 
competent nurses. 15 acres of lawn, 
wae flower and _ vegetable gardens. 

‘ood the best. IWrite for booklet. 
Sanford Hall Flushing New York 

LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick 

People to Get Well 

Doylestown, Pa.|ay lntilontlon devened to 
the personal study and specialized tieat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage. Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circuiar to 


Rosert Lippincorr Water, M.D. 
diate of ‘The Walter Sanitarium) 


The Bethesda White Hains 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241. 


“INTERPINES” 


Beautiful, quiet. restful and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough. re- 
liable, dependable and ethical. Every com- 
fort and convenience. Accommodations of 
superior quality. Disorder of the nervous B 
tem 2 pomalty. Fred. W. Seward. + be 
Fred. V M.D.. Goshen, 


18+] 


est. 


























. Seward. Jr., 


iii River 
by Daylight 


Grant’s Tomb—the ever- 
wonderful Palisades—great 
awe-inspiring mountains— 
a new point of interest at 
every mile. Most delight- 
ful inland water trip on 
the American continent— 
on the finest river craft in 
the world, the 
LUXURIOUS DAY LINE STEAMERS 


a Irving” “Hendrick Hudson” 
Robert Fulton” “‘Albany” 
and “* DeWitt Clinton” (Newest Flyer) 


Daily Service between New York and 
Albany. Also ideal One-day Outings. 
Season to October 23. All through 
rail tickets bene een New York and 
Albany accepted 
Send 4 cents for literature 


Hudson River Day a, 


Desbrosses Street Pier 
New York 








4 ero beauty, fascination, and mys- 
tery of the Orient lures visitors 
from all over the world to 


JAPAN 


The quaintest and most interesting of all 
countries. Come while the old age customs 
prevail. Write, mentioning ‘ Outlook” to 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 
Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for full information. 


Rates for a single room without bath and with 3 meals, 
$5-6 in cities and popular resorts, $4-5 in the country 








Hotel Hargrave 


West 72d St., through 

to Zist St., New York 
3) rooms, each with bath. Absolutely 
fireproof. One block to 72d St. en- 
trance of Central Park. Comfort and 
refinement combined with moderate 
rates. Send for illustrated booklet J. 














VERMONT 


COLD SPRING CAMPS 


Forest and Averill Lakes 
ALL SEASON FISHING 
May to October 
Only Maine Camps in Vermont. Twentieth Season 
VACATION RESORT FOR ALL 
Come to the Green Mountains. Try our early 
summer fishing and you will come again. 
rout, Salmon, Lakers, ‘Aureolas, Bass, Pickerel 
b lakes, niles of streams in great border for- 
est. Main camp, 12 cabins. Open fires. A table 
We are proud of. Good old guides, if desired. 
Famous mineral spring. Accessible to Boston 
Bud New York by re ail or motor. Reliable ref- 
erences near you. 75 miles from White Mts. 
2) miles from Colebrook, N. H. No mosqui- 
a por Black Flies. May 1st to Nov. ist. 
pi. A. - QUIMBY, Mer., Averill, Vt. 














For rent, 6-room apartment 
plainly ‘furnished Italian 


Apartments 
arte im villa long - cupied 


ITALY ei oe 


side central gate of Siena 4 months ond July 
1 at $25 a month; exceptional opportunity ; 
my estate, spacious grounds. Address 

. PARKS, 358 Taylor Ave., Easton, Pa. 


VURNISHED APARTMENT, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 5 rooms, near Pros- 
pect Park and subways. $70 month. July, Aug- 
ust. M. H. Smith, 514 Fifth St., Brooklyn,N. 


To Rent, Furnished, to Oct. 1 


SIX-ROOM AIRY APARTMENT 
at 189 Eighth Ave., Brooklyn. $100 a month. 
Near Prospect Park and subways. Write for 
appointment to W.C. — Mt. ae N.J. 


Country Board 
WANTED fey fone or indy 


in refined country home, near Seneca Lake. 
Private dining-room and parlor if desired. 
(Mrs.) Helen 8. Campbell, Lakemont, N. Y. 




















ountain air, beautiful surround- 

ings; fresh eggs, miik, vegetables, 

fruits; large, cool rooms ; modern bath. 
Special rates to families. 


THE MAPLES, Coudersport, Pa. 





Delightful Autumn Tours 


EUROPE 


and the 


MEDITERRANEAN 


Sailings Aug. 13 and Sept. 14 
For details write 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
15 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. 


AMERICAN TRAVEL 


Conducted tours and independent travel to 
the West. Send for our booklet “* America 1921.” 
THE TEMPLE roms _ 










65 A Franklin St. - - 














Gear Grove Hotel & Farm po42*e..,, 


Castleton, Vt. Boating, bathing, fishing, 
tenni dancing. Booklet. J.J. QUINLAN, Prop. 


= 
{1H ESTER, VT. “The Maples.” Delight- 
‘ul summer home, Cheerful, large e, airy 
Foon. pure water, bath, hot and cold; broad 
bist ‘roquet, fine roads. Terms reasonable. 
vel \changed. The Misses SARGEAN'I 
COL ONIAL INN, Poultney, Vt. 
Dhres sodern buildings with all improve- 
_. focated in beautiful. village 
n ¢ een Mts. Fresh milk, fruits, and 


Beet Sfrom farm. Attrae ive, ten and 
ives Meusaaien climbing. Box ¢ 














Tours and Travel 


Property. Wanted ~ 





AMERICAN TOURS 


Trips to California, Hawaii, 
Alaska, Great Lakes, Ber- 
muda, St. Lawrence, etc. 


DELTA TOURS ‘i: Bond Building, 


Washington, 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920, 


TEMPLE TOURS ©jA Franklin st. 


Boston, Mass. 








WANTED TO, PURCHASE 


SMALL BOARDING SCHOOL 


on the EAST COAST. 5,613, Outlook. 
Real Estate 

CONNECTICUT _ 

LOTS on shore front 

FOR SALE NIANTIC RIVER, 

CONN. Salt water bathing, boating, fishing, 


clamming. 100 acres woods, 500 ft. stone dock ; 
river 34 to1 mile wide. Box 62, Chatham, N. Y 











_ CONNECTICUT 
For Rent, Furnished at Stoning- 


two cottages, one of seven and one of four 
rooms. Private dock, rowboat. and canoe. 
Situated on point ou surrounded by the ocean. 
Apply to JO YAN, Stonington, Conn. 





MAINE 


TTRACTIVE COTTAGE on 
Bailey Island, twelve miles from 
Portland, Maine, for season, furnished. A.M. 
FIsHER, 231 14th St. N. W., Washington, D.C. 


BELGR ADE LAKES 
For Rent Mee oR ee aKES: 
Tee, boa 


t, near = a, ‘dining camp. $150, 
M. H. SMITH, 514 Fifth St., Brooklyn, N. Y° 


FOR SALE oR RENT 
Finest estate on Maine Coast. Large Colonial 
house. Ocean view, fine harbor and drives. 
. G. TIBBETTS, Pemaquid Harbor, Me. 


‘te YORK CLIFFS, ME. 


SALE 
To settle an estate, attractive house 
andfur niture ;7 7 master’s rooms, 3 baths, 
2 servants’ rooms, living and dining rooms, 
butler’s pantry, kitchen, laundry, furnace, 
4 fireplaces, sun and sleeping porches. 

J. PERLY PUTNAM, Agt., York Harbor. Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


In Beautiful GROTON, 
For Sale the home of the famous Groton 
School, a number of first-class farms and 
attractive properties. Correspondence solic- 
ited. Frank D. Lewis, Groton, Mass. Tel. 125-2. 


Manomet, Plymouth, Mass. 
FURNISHED SHORE COTTAGE 
to let or for sale: broad piazzas, electric 
lights, hot and cold water, conveniences, 
open Propince; terms moderate. WM. H. 

AWLEY, Room 148, State House, Boston. 


NEW JERSEY 
BASS LAKE Panttiici 


rooms, rent month or week ; 134 hours Lacka- 
wanna, D. O. MILLER, Blairstown, N. J. 


__ NEW YORK ; 


Keene Val alley, 

Adirondacks N. ¥. For'Rent. 

Cottages, fully equipped, very modern : bath, 

toilets, etc. Season $300 to $1,000. W. H. Orvis, 
FOR RENT 


On Long Lake in Adirondack Wilderness 
Delightful Small Cottage 
Running water. yo —- Peace, 


$525. Bz 
Address F. 8. HACKETT" 



































"iieetute, x.. ¥. 


Near Bedford Village 


FOR SALE 
Large Stone Mansion 


20 rooms, beautifully furnished, 2 miles 
to Bedford Village, 45 to New York. Large 
acreage, beautiful woodlands, 2 ponds. Suit- 
able gentleman’s estate, stock farm or game 
preserve. Also a pond tract w ™ old stucco 
1ouse. BROWN. 





R. 
320 Broadway, New York City. 





FOR 

RENT 12-room furnished farm house 
New York Berkshires. 1,800 ft. eleva- 
tion, on lake. Adaptable 2 families; 2 kitchen 
equipments. $175 balance of season. Apply 
Reference, 689 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


For Sale or To Rent 
FINE OLD COUNTRY HOME 
18 furnished rooms and 2 baths ; fireplace, 
verandas, steam, elec tricity, views. $150 
per month. 100 miles of view of the Cham- 
plain Valley and Adirondacks. Twelve-room 
camp, stable and ice house for sale. Attrac- 
tive building sites near Lake Champlain. 
Mrs. SEWARD P. SMITH, Port Henry, N.Y. 
For rent, July and Aug., 

Tarrytown, N. Y. beautifully situated 12 
room manse, ten_minutes’ walk to N. 

Central station. _Tennis courts. Write Rev. 
LUCAS BOEVKE, or phone ‘Tarrytown 538. 


A Wonderful Bargain 


Why stick around New York and pay fab- 
ulous apartment house rent, when an invest- 
ment representing an interest charge (includ- 
ing taxes) of $2.500 per year would provide 
you with a beautiful country home, located 
in a park of ten acres, with magnificent Hud- 
son River scenery in full view. The joy of 
living awaits the man or woman who acquires 
this property. It would take fifty years of 
nature’s work to reproduce the twenty-odd 
varieties of trees, hedges and shrubs, and 
$75,000 in cash to-day to erect the main house, 
the gardener’s cottage, the garage and the 
barns (all built of brick), yet less than one- 
half that sum ($35,000) on whole or pert pay- 
ment will buy the property. Could be sold 
furnished and ready for occupancy or unfur- 
nished. For full particulars or an pointment 
to visit property address KENN 

, St., New York, or Owner, 











& CO., 7 East 42d 
5,473, Outlook. 
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Underwear are 


“B.V.D." Sleeveless Closed Crotch 
Inion Suits (Pat. U. S. A.) Men's 


L 
$1.50 the suit, Youth’s $1.15 the suit. 








No Underwear is “B.V. D.” 
without this Red Woven Label 


7 
B.V. D.” Underwear developed an entirely 


THE 





MADE FOR THE 









} BEST RETAIL TRADE 


Bade Mark Reg YS Put Off and Foreign Countraed 
It is your Guarantee of 
Value and Satisfaction 








The foundations of the world-wide popularity of “B.V. D.” 
value and 


satisfaction. 


The “B.V. D.” ideal of service is expressed in the durable 
fabric, made in our cotton mills, and in every successive 
stage of manufacture — the result: proper-fitting, 
giving, long-wearing Underwear—“B.V. D.” 


Quality Ever Maintained 


The B.V. D. Company 
New York 


OUTLOOK 


new prin- 
ciple which completely revolutionized summer underwear. 


comfort- 


“B.V. D."’ Coat Cut Under- 





BY THE WAY 
(Coutinued) 
its files of long ago. Here are speci- 
mens: 

Over 100 years ago (June 1, 1817): 

Citizens Beware! Notwithstanding 
the date law against unchartered 
banks, a considerable quantity of 
paper money has been put into circu- 
lation by new establishments not 
chartered. 

Over 75 years ago (June 1, 1842): 

Signs are seen in some of the stores 
and homes in this town reading thus: 
“To Tobacco Chewers—We have been 
requested to urge decency and good 
manners to tobacco chewers who visit 
other people’s houses. It is certainly 
very unpleasant for the lady of the 
house to be compelled to wash out a 
room, not only the floor but also the 
walls, after a neighborly meeting.” 
Over 50 years ago (June 1, 1867): 

Word has been received here that 

the Indians are continuing to cut the 
telegraph wires between Omaha and 
Chicago. 
Among other “going” businesses over 
century old, subscribers report these: 
The Montreal (Canada) “Gazette,” 
the only morning newspaper published 
in English in the Canadian metropolis, 
was established in 1788. 

The firm of J. G. Rathborne, Dublin, 
Ireland, an advertisement of which in 
the Dublin “Leader” reads: “Altar Can- 
dles, Sanctuary and Burning Colza Oils. 
J. G. Rathborne, Ltd., Established 1488. 
Factory, Phoenix Park; Offices, 203 Par- 
nell Street, Dublin.” The advertisement 
is annotated by our subscriber: “This 
date is not a misprint.” Further par- 
ticulars would be interesting. 


a 


The London “Times” is quoted in a 
publisher’s circular as saying: ‘Beatrice 
Kean Seymour, the author of ‘Invisible 
Tides,’ is another star in the literary 
void” (italics ours). 


shirts and Knee Length 
Drawers, goc the garment. 














Real Estate 
NEW YORK |. 
$800 Cash Secures 180 Acres 


4cows,tools,machinery, vehicles, etc. : valuable 
lot timber ; cord wood; fruit; 8-room house,11- 
cow barn. -$2,000 gets all. Deta uils page 16 illus. 
Catalog, 1100 barg: LE. Strout FARM 
AGENCY. 150 B. M. ‘Nassau St., New York City. 











VERMONT 


Furnished bungalow. Moa- 


TO LET ern conveniences, spring 
water and ice, at Lake Bomoseen, Vt. Fo 


particulars address L. B. 97, Fair Haven, Vt. 





BOARD AND ROOMS 


LADIES visiting New York. professional 
women, students, transient or permanent, 
dune-October. Apply School for Girls, 17 East 
86th Sc. 





ROOMS TO RENT 


oR OOMS IN GOOD HOMES in New York 
City. Rooms Bureau, New York Community 
Service, 370 Seventh Ave. 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES | 
TEACHERS WANTED 


private schools, colleg 


for public and 
and universities 





es, 


all over the country. Ernest Olp, Steger 
Building, Chicago. 

WANTED —Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and colleges. Interna 


tional Musical and Educational Agency, 
negie Hall. N 
PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 


Car- 


employee; housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, governesses, attendants, secretaries, 
mother’s helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam 


bridge, Mass, 





EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 
DIETITIANS 


managers. governesses. 
keepers, social workers. 
Miss Richards. Providence. 
Boston office 


WANTED 


superintendents. cafeteria 
matrons. house 
and secretaries. 
Kast Side Box 5. 
Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 


Send for cirenlars, Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany. N. Y. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


COOKING for PROFIT. 





Karn handsome 





income: home cooked food, catering, tea 

room, ete. Correspondence course, Am. 
School Home Economics. Chicago. 
HELP WANTED 
Susiness Situations 

WANTED — 1,50 Railway Trattic Inspec- 


tors: no experience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; easy terms; 
$llv to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money back. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability. 
Get Free Booklet CM-27. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Bulfalo, N.Y. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 
WANTED—Housekeeper. Refined woman 
for light housekeeping. Family of three 


adults. Charles Ryder, 34 Herriman Ave., 
Jamaica, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED | 


Business Situations 


SECRETARY-stenographer,college, French 
and Spanish, six years’ secretarial experi- 
ence. Travel abroad or high-class position 
this country. 109, Outlook. 

WANTED, by two young men, 21 and 17 
years, position for summer on fruit and 
general farm. Address 121 Holder Hall, 
Princeton J 

EXPERLENCED woman desires position 
as matron in home for aged. 111, Outlook. 














SITUATIONS WANTED _ SITUATIONS WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


COMPANION—Position as companion de- 
sired by woman experienced in secretarial 
work and traveling. Excellent references, 
113, Outlook. 


ful, adaptable, as governess for summer. 
Will travel. References. 9,986, Outlook. 

TUTORING wanted in French or history 
for summer months by young woman (co 
lege graduate). Or position as companion, 
i 116, Outlook. 











English experience, wants position as tutor 
for young children or companion to elderly 
lady. Would travel. 122, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FORMER teacher. 
acre place near school in_N 
lage, offers best care and home training 
one or twochildren. Terms moderate. 
ences exchanged. 107, Outlook. 


institution. Miss Deans, 271 West End Ave., 
New York. 

TEACHER having traveled extensively 
in this ce ountry and Europe desires position 
as companion. Can tutor. 119. Outlook. 

PROTESTANT young woman desires posi- 
tion as companion to lady or nursery gov 
erness for summer months. References ex- 
changed. 120, Outlook. 

UNIVERSITY graduate. and now.a senior 
medical student, is desirous of position for 





owning delightful six- 





to 





position as chaperon. traveling companion. 
nursery governess. 84, Outlook. 

POSITION wanted as useful companion to 
lady alone in refined home with pleasant 
surroundings. 124, Outlook. 

CHEERFUL, healthy Vermont school 
teacher would like position as companion. 
Will travel. 123, Outlook. 


address, postpa ‘d_ $1.50. Samples on request 
Lewis, 712 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

M. W. W ightmen & Co. Shopping Acency, 
established 1895. No charge; prompt del. very, 
44 West 22d St., New York. 

BOYS wanted. 50 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment neces: ary 
Write for selling plan. Carrier Departient 


? . The Outlook Company, 3881 Fourth ve. 
Teachers and Governesses New York City. 

HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL with much MISS Guthman. New York shopper. wil! 
experience will care for, board. and tutor, or | send things on approval. No samples. Kefe! 
tutor by hour. Location unexcelled for sum- ]| ences. 309 West 99th St. 
mer. Satisfaction guaranteed. References. SHORT COURSE IN NURSING in siuall 
Box 17, Boothbay Harbor, Me. hospital for non-surgical and convales ett 

SEPTEMBER. English woman desires po- | cases. Diplomas awarded. Only wome « ol 


refinement, intelligence, and 
need apply. Particulars trom Superintencent 
Francis E.Parker Home,New Brunswick, N.J: 


sition of trust and responsibility with girls 
over ten. Good musician, French, literature. 
Highest references. 112, Outlook. 











GRADUATE nurse. sunny disposition, no | Or In tea-room. . 
relatives, as companion. Lady or gentleman. MALE teacher wishes any work for sum 
Good traveler. Finest ¢ 2 cay 118. | mer, or companion. Will travel. Torrington, 7 
Outlook. Conn., R. D. 2, Box 56. 

HOUSEKEEPER assistant in school or LADY, adaptable, refined, cheerful, much 


ew England vil 9 


Refer 9 


summer. Companion to adult or children. DISTINCTIVE stationery for all types of 7 
Athletic. 77, Outlook. correspondence. 200 sheets note paper aud | 
CAPABLE, refined young woman desires | 100 envelopes printed with your name ud | 


high purpose J 


4 fir repli 
J. PER 
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ongel 
tage: 
Runnin 
lake an 
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Business Situations Teachers and Governesses 
CHAUFFEUR —Student wants position for TEACHER. in excellent private school 7 
stmmer. Experienced. He is willing totour | for boys desires position for summer. 
or assist in care of grounds. 44, Outlook. Outlook. 
EXPERIENCED primary teacher, cheer- 
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Real Estate 
MAINE 








FOR 


| Fo YORK CLIFFS, ME. 


To settle an estate, attractive house 

and furniture ; 7 master’s rooms, 3 baths, 

2 servants’ rooms, living and dining rooms, 

butler’s pantry, kitchen, laundry, furnace, ’ 
4 fireplaces, sun and sleeping porches. 

J. PERLY PUTNAM, Agt., York Harbor, Me. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


ongenial parties wanted for 2 summer cot- 
tages on lake in unexploited part of Mass. 
Running water, 2 to 4 acres woodland, fishing 
lake and river.Season $125.Sale $1,500 to $2,000. 
Prof. Wm.Haller,Southbridge,Mass.,R.F.D.2. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Bethlehem, N. H., White Mts. 


Furnished cottages for rent, “‘ The Helena,” 
3 rooms, kitchenette, bath, $250. “‘ The Buck- 
eye,” 8rooms, bath,garage, porches, $600. “Ivy 
Lodge,” 11 rooms, 2 baths, furnace heat, $800. 
Modern. Finest location. Hotels and golf links 
near by. Particulars address Fletcher’s Store. 

















Attractive, modern, 
For Sale or Rent completely furnished 
1l-room house. 5 master bedrooms, 2 baths, 2 
servants’ rooms and bath. Electric lights, 
hardwood floors, hot-air furnace, large fire- 
place in living-room. Best location in town. 
Very near country club and golf tinks. Rental 
for season, $1,2 For further particulars 
apply Mrs. George E. Abbe, Bethlehem, N. H. 
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a ‘Beautiful 
Kearsarge Mountain 


New Hampshire 

167 acres ; 132 woods and pasture. 35 tillable. 
Trout streams and ice pond; 25 head grade 
Guernseys, 1 reg. bull, 2 pair horses, pigs and 
chickens ; $4,500 worth modern farm tools; 
thoroughly modern barns, built 1916, accom 
modate 60 head, all James System tie-ups, 
calf pens, ete.; hay storage 70 tons; silo; 
cement cellars. Colonial house, hot and cold 
water ; all modern, exceptionally fine cellar. 
Modern dairy connects house and barn. 3h.p. 
gas engine, separator_churn, refrigerator, 
icehouse. 4 miles to Boston & Maine R. R. 
Telephone. R. F. D. Established market for 
all products. Price $20,000. Further ~ 
ticulars, address Mrs. M. B. KIMBALL, 
88 Mason Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 


NEW JERSEY 
BASS LAKE Pii®hinmishes 


rooms, rent month or week ; 134 hours Lacka- 
wanna. D. O. MILLER, Blairstown, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


44 Keene Valley, 
Adirondacks N. Y. For Rent. 
Cottages, fully equipped, very modern: bath, 
toilets, etc. Season Tov to $1,000. W.H. Or1s. 


CAMP IN ADIRONDACKS 


,$W for August. $125 August into October. 
Furnished, 5 rooms, running water; inside 
toilet. Fine location. A. WARD, Jay, N. Y. 


LAKE GEORGE ?2?: 


_. Cottage at Glenburnie 
Write Adamson & Bayle Co., Glens Falls,N.Y. 


For rent, July and Aug. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. beautifully situated 12: 
room manse, ten_minutes’ walk to N. Y, 
Central station. _Tennis courts. Write Rev. 
LUCAS BOEVKE, or phone ‘Tarrytown 538. 


____ VERMONT 
TO LE Furnished bungalow. Mod- 
ern conveniences, spring 


water and ice, at Lake Bomoseen, Vt. For 
particulars address L. B. 97, Fair Haven, Vt. 





























Furnished House and 


: Small Bungalow 
| TO LET on 
Dairy Farm 


Near Brattleboro. 
Altitude 1,900 feet. 
Housekeeping fa- 
cilities or meals 
at neighboring 
studio. Fine walks 
and drives. Com- 


Mts. 
manding views. 


Particulars from 5,699. Outlook. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


7 7 
rm. OOKING for PROFIT. Karn handsome 
SOO S home cooked food, catering, tea 
gs. ete. Correspondence course. Al. 
School Home Economics, Chicago. 














Reader interest insures 


advernsing efficiency 


New York Evening Post readers are so inter- 


ested in specialized financial and business news that 


we have to give them a special eight-page financial 


section on Saturdays, in addition to a’ three-page 


section the other five business days. 


No other New York evening paper has found 


sO eager an investment interest on the part of a// its 


readers as to require sO conspicuous a concentration 


on financial topics. 


New York Evening Post 











BOARD AND ROOMS 


LADIES visiting New York. professional 
women, students, transieut or permanent, 
Sane. Apply School for Girls, 17 East 

a St. 

LARGE FRONT ROOM, river view, at- 
tractive private home. Tarrytown, easy 
commuting distance from New York. One 
or two persons, with or without board. Club 
cafeteria near. References exchanged. 6,330, 
Outlook. 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 
employee; housekeepers, matrons, dieti- 
tians, governesses, attendants, secretaries, 
mother’s helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence, Kast Side Box 5. 
Boston office. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany. N. Y. 

TEACHERS WANTED for public and 
private schools, colleges, and universities— 
alk over the country. Walter Agnew, 1254 
Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


FOR THE HOME 

















PEANUTS! 4 pounds extra large Virginia 
peanuts, shelled. $1 postpaid. Booklet, 
* Peanut as Food Product,” free with order. 

Gates Peanut Co., Gates, N. C. 


PHOTO DEVELOPING 


GET acquainted offer: Mail us 20c with any 
size film or six negatives for development 
and six velvet prints. Twenty-four hour ser- 
vice. Fine work. Roanoke Photo Finishing 
Co., 323 Bell Ave.. Roanoke, Va. 


_ SANATORIUM SCHOOL 


IDEAL climate. special teachers, faitinful, 
careful treatment, massage, medical ortho- 
pedic gymnastics. Near Phoenix, Arizona. 
141, Outlook. 


HELP WANTED 


Business Situations. 
WANTED—Man in New England or Eastern 
States. Permanent work near his own home 
at good nay. If interested, write Pequ 
Nursery Co., Yalesville, Conn. 























HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
_ EXPERIENCED uurse to take care of 
infant and 2% year old boy. References 
required. Write Mrs. Carl W. Stevens, 
26 Abbott St., Hoosick Falls, New York. 

Teachers and Governesses 

WANTED — Experienced nursery gov- 
erness, 2 children, age 3 and 6. Country in 
summer, South in winter. Good physical 
care and kindergartner. State age and na- 
tionality. References of governess required. 
127, Outlook. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Business Situations 


EXPERIENCED business woman desires 
om meer private secretary and companion. 

eferences exchanged. 132, Outlook. 

POSITION of confidence and trust desired 
by capable, refined woman. References ex- 
changed. 133, Outlook. 

EXPERIENCED woman, Pratt graduate, 
desires position as supervisor in boarding 
school, in or near New York preferred. Best 
references. 134, Outlook. 

Companions and Domestic Helpers 

HOUSEKEEPER assistant in school or 
institution. Miss Deans, 271 West End Ave., 
New York. 








Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WANTED — Position as traveling com- 
nanion to either elderly gentleman or lady 
by young lady of refinement. Cheerful dis- 
position and good education. Will go any- 
where. References furnished and desired. 
Address Box 282, Glens Falls. N. Y. 

ATTENDANT to invalid or irresponsible 
girlor woman (Protestant). Willing to travel 
or live with or near family of patient. 136, 
Outlook. 

LADY of education and refinement desires 
position as companion to elderly lady or 
couple. Willing to do light housekeeping if 
i Fond of country and out-of-door 
Adaptable and companionable. 135, 
Outlook. 

YOUNG woman desires position as com- 
panion to lady. Can sew, drive car, and make 
self generally useful: cheerful, healthy, and 
well educated. 125. Outlook. 

CULTURED young. women as companion 
or socia] secretary. Graduate nurse. Will 
travel. References. 126, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman desires position as com- 
panion. Will travel, assist with household 
and secretarial work. 128, Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED _ 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


POSITION wanted as traveling companion 
to young lady, invalid or convalescent, by 
cheerful young lady, refined, good educa- 
tion, and eight years’ business experience. 
Fond of all out-door sports. References fur- 
nished and desired. Address Box 282, Glens 
Falls, N. Y. 

PARISIAN lady desires position as inter- 
preter or companion for lady or married 
couple taking trip to France this summer. 
For particulars and references write Aronson, 
Elk Basin, Wyo. 


Teachers and Governesses 

TUTORING wanted in French or history 
for summer months by young woman (col- 
lege graduate). Or position as companion, 
or in tea-room. 116, Outlook. 

YOUNG lady home from boarding school, 
to tutor children, companion, social secre- 
tary, for summer months. 130, Outlook. 

_ YOUNG man, college student, desires posi- 
tion during summer. Country. References. 
131, Outlook. 

YOUNG woman, fond of sports and of travel- 
ing, would like position as tutor, companion, 
or private secretary. Will furnish excellent 
references. 137, Outlook. 

WANTED, by refined French woman, 
position as governess. Excellent reference. 
Speaks English fluently. 138, Outlook. 

TUTOR or position companion by young 
woman, high school teacher, July-August. 
Beatrice Sharp, Norwich, Conn. 

PRIMARY teacher desires position July, 
August. 142, Outlook. 








MISCELLANEOUS __ 


MISS Guthman. New York shopper. will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

SHORT COURSE IN NURSING in small 
hospital for non-surgical and convalescent: 
cases. Diplomas awarded. Only women of 
refinement, intelligence, and high purpose 
need apply. Particulars from Superintendent. 
Francis E.Parker Home,New Brunswick,N.J. 


HIGH quality printed stationery at less 
than you pay by the box for plain paper. / 
year’s supply for $1.50. Write for samples. 
Lewis, 712 River St., Troy, N. Y. 

BOYS wanted. 500 boys wanted to sell The 
Outlook each week. No investment necessary. 
Write for selling plan, Carrier Department, 
The Outlook Company, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York City. 





see 
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THE OUTLOOK 


THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY ' 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N, Y. 


(During the month of July the publication of this “Outline Study 


of Current History” 


Robert Lansing on the Treaties 
of Peace and the League 
of Nations 


IME and again Mr. Lansing in his 

article elsewhere in this issue of 

The Outlook uses the expression 

“the causes of war.” Why do nations 

fight other? Is it because men 
really want to fight? 

Should the fact that the Treaties of 
Peace are now in force and that the 
League of Nations is now, to an extent, 
functioning have any bearing whatever 
on the attitude the United States should 
take toward an association of nations? 
Discuss -this question somewhat at 
length. 

What, in your own words, is Mr. 
Lansing’s suggestion as to a possible 
policy in relation to the Treaties of 
Peace and the League of Nations? In 
what respects does his plan differ funda- 
mentally from that outlined in the 
Covenant of the League of Nations? 

What is the principle of the equality 
of nations? Does or does not the ex- 
Secretary of State lay too much em- 
phasis upon the consideration of this 
principle in his suggestion of a plan for 
international union and co-operation? 

A leading writer on international law, 
Mr. T. J. Lawrence, tells us in his un- 
usually well-written and valuable book, 
“The Society of Nations” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), that the establishment of 
a workable League of Nations of all or 
most civilized states is not fatal to 
national sovereignty and that the ele- 
ments of the new international society 
exist already. Do you agree with what 
he says? Explain why or why not. 

Explain the meaning of the following 
words: Amendment, ratification, predi- 
cate, primates, codification, international 
law, 

The following books make valuable 
reading in connection with this topic: 
“Nationality in Modern History,” by J. 
H. Rose (Macmillan); “The Stakes of 
Diplomacy,” by Walter Lippmann 
(Holt); “Problems of a New World,” by 
J. A. Hobson (Macmillan); “The Next 
War,” by Will Irwin (Dutton); “Fear 
God and Take Your Own Part,” by 
Theodore Roosevelt (Doran). 


each 


The English-Speaking Peoples 


If you are or are not in accord with 
what Mr. Roosevelt said to P. W. Wil- 
son, what are your reasons? 

Is there evidence that the relationship 
between Great Britain and the United 
States is, as Viscount Haldane believes, 


These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 
reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them.—The Editors. 


will be suspended.) 


“growing more and more intimate”? If 
so, what illustrations can you give? 

Is the statement made by R. L. Bor- 
den, on page 377, that little, if any, 
advance in methods of determining in- 
ternational disputes has been made dur- 
ing the last twenty centuries greatly 
overdrawn? Can you prove what you 
say? 

What is your reaction to the state- 
ment made by D. P. Kingsley (page 
379) that “all the English-speaking 
states of the world should federate un- 
der a constitution modeled on the Con- 
stitution of the United States”? 

What points would you emphasize in 
a Fourth of July speech entitled “The 
Real Peacemakers’? 

If you have not done so, you should 
by all means read “The English-Speak- 
ing Peoples,” by G. L. Beer (Macmillan). 
Read also “Our Common Conscience,” 
by George Adam Smith (Doran); “A 
Straight Deal or the Ancient Grudge” 
by Owen Wister (Macmillan); and “The 
International Mind,” by Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler (Scribners). 


The Satisfactions of Incom- 
petency 


Suppose you were to write some rev- 
eries on your experiences thus far in 
life. What would you select for some 
of your titles? What are some of the 
things you would say in your reveries? 

What do you expect to be at thirty 
years of age? How much wealth do you 
expect to possess at that time? In what 
form? Have you a greater ambition 
than wealth-getting? 

If you are beyond thirty, do you look 
at life and its problems differently now 
from the way you did when you were 
twenty? If so, why? 

Are you well satisfied with what you 
have accomplished in life? If you have 
not realized the hopes, aspirations, and 
ambitions of your more youthful years, 
how do you account for it? Is any one 
but yourself to blame? 

If you could be granted absolute pre- 
eminence in some one field of action, 
what would you choose? Why? 

Is it true that “in every age man has 
received from society what he has given 
to society’? Can this principle be 
richly illustrated from history? 

What is the philosophy of life as ex- 
pressed in this article? Is it immoral? 

Define platitude, senescence, metamor- 
phosis, reagent, decent living, inoculate, 
disillusion, politics, economics, chagrin, 
vicariously. 

Valuable summer vacation reading 
may be found in “The Education of the 
Will,” by Jules Payot (Funk & Wag- 
nalls); “Right and Wrong Thinking,” 
by A. M. Crane (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
Boston); “The Investment of Influ- 
ence,” by Newell Dwight Hillis (Revell). 


29 June 


CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


HILIP WHITWELL WILSON, to whom 

our readers owe the collection and 
presentation of views from notable men 
both British and American, was born in 
1875 in the county of Westmoreland, 
England. On his father’s side he comes 
of a Quaker family. His mother was 
a daughter of Jonathan Bagster, the 
Bible publisher. Since receiving his 
degree at Clare College, Cambridge, he 
has been on the staff of the London 
“Daily News,” being in turn assistant 
editor, parliamentary correspondent, 
and, now, American correspondent with 
his office in New York. For over twelve 
years he was in the Houses of Parlia- 
ment; five years of that time (from 
1905 to 1910) he was a member of the 
House of Commons, the rest of the time 
having a seat in the press gallery. He 
is the author of “The Christ We Forget” 
and other books, has written articles for 
British periodicals, and has been on 
several occasions a contributor to The 
Outlook. 
M” CRANE is the pen-name of the 

writer who records in this issue 

his experiences so intimately as to war- 
rant his pseudonymity. 
ype rey Music Lover, who gives his 

advice on learning to like music, is 
far more virile than his self-characteri- 
zation as “schoolmarm” would indicate. 
His contribution comes from the Middle 
West. 

OBERT LANSING will always be re- 

membered in history as Secretary 
of State during the whole of America’s 
active participation in the World War. 
His most distinct place in history will 
be by virtue of his participation in the 
negotiations of the Treaties which 
brought the World War to an end. In 
his book “The Peace Negotiations: A 
Personal Narrative,” Mr. Lansing made 
public for the first time his dissent from 
the policies to which Mr. Wilson became 
increasingly committed. In the article 
which Mr. Lansing contributes to this 
issue of The Outlook he states for the 
first time definitely his opinion as to the 
course which it is possible and practi- 
cable to take in harmony with his con- 
victions. The reader, whether he agrees 
with Mr. Lansing or not, will recognize 
in this paper a statement of views which 
will have to be reckoned with. Mr. 
Lansing was born in Watertown, New 
York, in 1864, was graduated from 
Amherst in 1886, and has received the 
degree of Doctor of Laws from Amherst, 
Colgate, Princeton, Columbia, Union, 
and the University of the State of New 
York. His wife is the daughter of John 
W. Foster, President Harrison’s Secre- 
tary of State. Before becoming a Secre- 
tary of State himself he was counsel in 
international cases involving interests 
of the United States. Since his resigna- 
tion he has resumed the private prac- 
tice of law. 


BY THE WAY 
FRIEND writes concerning the legend 
A “On His Appointed Rounds,” 
quoted in our issue of June 1, that 
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lune the use of it on the New York Post 
Office building is antedated by its use 
on the General Post Office facing Little 
Britain Street, London, a structure that 
was built many years ago. We are in- 
ym formed, however, by the United States , 
nd Supervising Architect’s Office that the Draw your razor blade 
en inscription on the New York Post Office between thumb and finger 
in is based on a quotation from Herodotus, 4 ; A 
id, Book III, par. 98. So again the Greeks moistened with 3-in-One 
es have “said our good things before us.” before stropping and after 
ne Courage and hard work sometimes owl 
"% bring considerable pecuniary rewards to snaving. 
~ the toilers of the sea. An item in “Ship- This simple treatment makes rasor 
- ping” says that the men of the tugboat I : 
= Victory, who ran alongside the burning blades stay keen four times as long. 
“ oil tanker Delmira, off the Florida coast, Shaving becomes simpler, easier; a 
h and salvaged her, will receive $112,500 ieenses settee. The vain 
“ for their service. When the Victory P .% : I 
in came alongside the tanker the captain, ful pull is gone. 
” his wife and child, and the crew had Th — 3<in-O 
- been taken off. The fire, which was in [oe ee 
- the bunkers, was by the efforts of the prevents rust forming between the 
1e : : , 
le tugboat-men confined there despite the microscopic teeth of the razor edge. 
2 proximity of tanks which contained a fuer deen wheat tute he eee 
30,000 barrels of crude oil. : fs P 7 P 
wd —— ' occasionally makes it take hold of 
n Some orators delight in sonorous, h b 
1e mouth-filling words; an example is the razor better. 
found in the opening words of an ad- Try 
ry and see for yourself. 
e dress reported in the “Negro World.” } ) 
e The orator thus addressed his audience: ‘Sold at all good stores .in 1-0z., 
“Right Honorable High Chancellor, His 2 
r- S d eis -02. -oz. bottles and 3-0z. 
Grace the Chaplain General, Right Hon- 3-02 and nee a — _— 
| orable Members of the High Executive Handy Oil Cans.’ 
ws Council, Members and Friends of the Special Resor Saver 
: Universal Negro Improvement Associa- FRE Circular and generous 
‘ tion and African Community League, sample of 3-in-One. To save postage, 
‘aa Distinguished Ladies and Gentlemen request these on a postal card. 
e here assembled!” NY 
™ A friend sends us an announcement THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPA 
y from a jeweler in the far-away city of 165 S. Broadway New York 
5 Mahon, Spain, who is making a bid for Br4-A 
. American patronage. His circular is PEE EIS chee® prone 8 
1 printed in English. These extracts give 
2 a hint of its quality: 
1 By this letter I offer to you the reset ~s ase Serato 
1 bags, purses, chains (by metre), 
1 cigarretes cases, imperdibles, twins, 
napkin‘s circles, &., in silver, and H | h < | ee, 
e gilded silver (18 kilates), wich fabri- er | t u itius 
1 cation here. it is very important and JOURNAL OF PRACTICAL HYGIENE ide al su M M E R 
D by this reasons we send them, to all - "T 
> parts of world, by the goodness of the oe peerage a VAC A | ~ N S 
: main of work, like for the low prices “es pe sig 
‘ that we have. OLD AGE, ITS CAUSE, With a 
: Also further, this your home, not eA ag wyenaniire 
; having travellers, and then withouts SpquipailestaginDspcsien :' 
this charges, (in contrary case of any CAUSE OF DIABETES TwoDays from New Yorks 
others of the same article) it is in George 8. Weger, M.D. d 
; position to concurrence to the sames, DYSPEPSIA 8 D $O] .0O an 
also like in prices, like in fashionables Reginald 8. Oswald, M.D. ays Upward 
, works, like in noveltys and also fur- FASTING : 
ther, like in the goodsness of the Simon Louis Katzotf, A.M., M.D. ane ond Side —™ 
marchandisse. CRAZE FOR SURGERY—Natural y 
Hoping your esteemds news I am Remedies Safer . we oa ly oe 
your truly. Elmer Lee, M.D. Bermuda is COOL in Summer 
“Twins,” it may be necessary to ex- ALL ABOUT SALT (average Summer temperature 79 degrees) 
plain, is a translation of the Spanish si cities e.. a Sree $2.00 All Outdoor Sports 
yemelos, meaning twins, which is a term rial - * 3 months, 25 cents ee Golf, Tennis, Sailing, Bathing, Fishing, Riding, Driv- 
used colloquially in Spain and in Latin - HEALTH CULTURE Crystal Caves snd See Gardens. Wonderful 
America for “cuff links.” 600 St. James Building New York City No Passports—Sailings every Five Days 
eis , a * via Palatial Twin Screw Steamers 
‘Give me a lady’s waist,” the com- Y ‘e 23 
muter asked of the department store | fff PP FORT VICTORIA a 
salesgirl, according to the “Cookery h tt 9 FORT HAMILTON 
Magazine.” “What kind of a waist do I PM OJ aw EIAY Send for FREE de luxe Summer Tours booklet to 
you want?” was the natural question. Shoe Polishes FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 
“Any kind, any size, will do,” was the : : 
Peis ye , , AR 34 Whitehall Street New York 
answer. ‘Whatever I get, she’ll want to wok: «mad mae dvednan ao nestle 
exchange it.” 























VU. S. ROYAL CORD 


A famous tire—a famous tread. Acknowl- 
edged among motorists and dealers alike 
as the world’s foremost example of Cord 
tire building. Always delivering the same 
repeated economy, tire after tire, and sea- 
son after season. The stripe around the 
side-walls is registered as a trade-mark in 
the U. S. Patent Office. 
— = 
— = —— 


Withe 
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very tire priced at 
true worth,what need would 


there be for discounts 


USINESS concerns 
may be divided 
roughly into two classes. 


One goes on the idea 
that the public doesn’t 
think much. The other 
believes that public good 
sense makes the right de- 
cision nine times out of ten. 


Concern No. 1 likes to keep 
away. from facts. Concern 
No. 2 is anxious to place all 
the facts possible before people. 


It is interesting to watch 
these conflicting methods 
working out in the tire in- 
dustry. 

* * * 


Eighteen months ago the 
makers of U.S. Royal Cord 
Tires put themselves on rec- 


ord against the unsoundness 
of the “discount” way of sell- 
ing tires. 

Going right ahead and 
making the par quality tire at 
a net price. 

Opposing the confusion of 
“so much off list.” Because 
list prices don’t mean any- 
thing until the real worth of 
the tire itself is proven. Be- 
cause “discounts” mean still 
less when list price has no 
relation to value. 


Now it is evident the pub- 














CAs people say 


everywhere 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 

















lic hasn’t been backward in 
finding out the truth. 


* * * 


Rising above all the uncer- 
tainty of “discount” appeal 
comes the clear, sharp public 
opinion in favor of U. S. 


Royal Cords. 


More dealers by 36% than 
a year ago. In May 1921 alone 
an increase in sales of U. S. 
Royal Cords of more than 
25% over May 1920. 
Car owners know more 
than they let on. 
They are letting the “dis- 
count” situation run its course. 
And turningto U.S. Royal 
Cords as the par quality tire 
at a net price. 
The most significant thing 
that is happening in tires 
today. 


United States Tires 


United States 


Fifty-three 
Factories 
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The Oldest and Largest 





Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 
thirty-five Branches 
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